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Outlook Travel Bureau 


Outlook Travel Bureau is maintained for the free service of 


our friends and readers. Our New York, London, 
and Paris offices are at your disposal. 


TOURS 
Conducted — Independent 
We carry all railroad and steamship literature 
offering sight-seeing trips, rates, sailing dates, ete. The 
various foreign governments send us fascinating book- 
lets which we are glad to mail inquirers on request. 


CRUISES 


Tours for all over the world can be analyzed and com- 
pared for you by our travel experts. We will make your 
bookings, buy your tickets, help you in any travel plans. 


MOTORING IN EUROPE 
OR AMERICA 


Write for road maps for your next motor trip. 
Let us tell you where you can hire and drive your 
own car in Europe. 


HOTELS 


Hotels listed in Outlook Travel Bureau are investi- 
gated and are what we say they are. It may be 
de luxe, or it may be an unusual little inn that will 
charm you. We have both. 


Personal Service 


Ours is a real service. All inquiries receive a personal letter, together with 


literature offering delightful suggestions. 


If it is Europe, Africa, the Far East— 


anywhere under the sun—write us. We are prepared to help you with al] details. 


Eva R. Drxon, Director 


OUTLOOK TRAVEL BUREAU 


LONDON NEW YORK PARIS 


14 Regent Street 


120 East 16th Street 


21 Rue Tronchet 
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“Twenty Ouestions 


on General Information 


Answered in this issue of 
The Outlook 


Give yourself 5 points for each question 
correctly answered. One hundred points is 
a perfect score. You can find the correct 
solution on the pages cited. 


1. What nation controls the Suez Canal? 
= 106.) 

. What is the last name of the Chair- 
man of the Republican National Commit- 
tee? (BP. 123.) 

3. When was gold discovered in Califor- 
nia? (P. 110.) 

4, In what State is Long’s Peak? (P. 
122.) 

5. What State does Carter Glass repre- 
sent in the Senate? (P. 122.) 

6. In what group of islands is Mallorca 
located? (P. 127.) 

7. Who was Napoleon’s second wife? 
(P. 125.) 

8. Who is Governor-General of the Phil- 
ippines? (P. 130.) 

9. Who is President of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America? (P. 130.) 

10. What is the meaning of the word 
“dude” as the ranchers use it? (P. 112.) 

11, Who is Secretary of the Interior? 
(P. 99.) 

12. What two authors have written of 
the French Acadians? (FP. 99.) 

13. What is the purchasing value of a 
dollar to-day compared with its value in 
19187 (P:. Ik) 

14. When and where will the Americo- 
Anglo-Japanese Naval Conference, called 
by President Coolidge, be held? (P. 109.) 

15. Who is Walter C. Teagle? (P. 99.) 

16. What was Henry Ward Beecher’s 
church? (P. 102.) 

17. What State raises the most Thor- 
oughbreds? (P. 102.) 

18. Who wrote “The Mettle of the Pas- 
ture”? (P. 102.) 

19. Who wrote “Up from Slavery”? (P. 
102.) 

20. What is the difference between a vio- 
linist and a loose-arm fiddler? (P. 105.) 





Contributors’ 


Gallery 


Gane Burt has been in the cattle 
ranching business for many years and 
is part owner of a ranch in Wyoming, 
which qualifies him to write of that life. 
He is a frequent contributor to “The Sat- 
urday Evening Post” and other journals, 
and is well known for his novels, “The 
Interpreter’s House” and “The Delectable 
Mountains.” 


= magazine reader is familiar with 
Arthur Guiterman’s verse which ap- 
pears in astonishing quantities and with 
uniform excellence. His “Rhymed Re- 
views” have been a feature of “Life” for 
some time. We are glad to prove that he 
does not always think and write in meter, 
as some may have suspected. 


i= L. STONE is the Editor of 
“Yachting” and the author of various 
books on ways of water-craft. He has 
written several artictes for The Outlook. 
We predict a run on the boat market after 
this article reaches our readers. 
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“Put up those books and go to bed!” 


“My CHILDREN are so fascinated with The World Book I can 
hardly drive them to bed. Such a cyclopedia makes the pursuit 
of truth more alluring than the reading of story books.” 
Edward A. Ross, University of Wisconsin. 

“The World Book is by far the best children’s encyclopedia 
that has appeared to date [1926].” Lewis M. Terman, Cali- 
fornia, author of the Terman Tests in general school use 
throughout the United States. 

“The World Book outclasses them all . used more than 
four times as much as any other book in our library.” William 
McAndrew, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago. 

The ten compact volumes of The World Book have been thor- 
oughly tested in schools and libraries. Now they are recom- 
mended for your home. The only encyclopedia equally useful 
to school children and their parents. Recommended by the 
American Library Association as “best of its type.” Approved 
by State Boards of Education, Textbook Commissions, State 
Reading Circles—who realize the need of the school child for 
the right reference material. 

But your boy and girl can’t go to the public library every 
night, or stay late at school looking up research work. They 
need The World Book at home. The World Book gives them 
the surest, most entertaining way to fill in the outlines of lessons 
assignments richly, authentically. Here is vital world knowl- 
edge, including every subject demanded or discussed in the school 
curriculum . . . made entertaining, simple, concise. Rich with 
human interest, with story and picture, with a wealth of corre- 
lated subjects . . . timely and down to date! 

You will use The World Book yourself—but your children’s 
school work demands its use. With these World Book volumes 
in the home, ready for the preparation of tomorrow’s lessons, 
your boy and girl have a distinct adv antage over children whose 
parents are less interested in their welfare, 

Such professional men and women as librarians, teachers, 
superintendents, are the exclusive representatives of The World 
Book in your community. Through them you obtain it. Ask 
us for full information. 


W. F. Quarrie & Co., Publishers, Chicago 


Roach-Fowler Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


‘The WORLD BOK _---~ 


[10 VOLUMES} 


The humanized reference work a  < 
for thewhole ad 





famil a F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
sg Po Dept. 3-E 154 Rast Erie Street, Chicago, Ill. 
er as Please send me, without cost or obligation, full 
oa _— information of The World Book. 
- Name 
—— 
Address 
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That’s a bit of information which might well be included 
in any popular questionnaire of the day. 
Norbeck gives the answer in next week’s issue of The 
If you want a hint as to that answer now, 
remember that the Senator hails from South Dakota, the 
State where seven-thousand-foot mountains are called hills. 


Senator Peter 
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The Floods Continue 


N entire month has passed as we 
A write since the floods of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley began their de- 
structive activity. Yet the time has not 
arrived when it can be reported that the 
worst is over. The opening of crevasses 
along the Louisiana levees has inundated 
the richly productive “Sugar Bowl” 
country between the Atchafalaya and the 
Mississippi rivers. The French Acadians 
ot whom Longfellow and later George 
Cable wrote have in vain held to their 
little homes only to be forced at last to 
take to boats and even to perch in trees. 
There has been loss of life in this dis- 
trict. 

The Agricultural Department has put 
out a circular of advice for farmers and 
tenants driven from their holdings by 
the floods. It holds out hopes that some 
of the flooded farms may grow crops 
this year and urges the farm people to 
return to their homes at the earliest safe 
time and raise crops at least for food 
and livestock. It offers help through 
country agents and State agricultural 
colleges. One caution is stressed. The 
circular says: 

Probably 65 per cent or more of 
the several million acres of flooded 
improved farm lands, except in the 
sugar cane area of Southern Louis- 
iana, have heretofore been planted in 
cotton. It is neither possible nor de- 
sirable to replant this entire area in 
cotton. It is important, however, that 
every farmer and tenant should be 
able to plant a reasonable acreage as 
a cash crop. 


Need for relief, support and health 
measures continues and will continue for 
a long time. The country has contrib- 
uted money promptly and generously 
and can be counted upon to give more 
as it is required. 


Our Criminal Waste of Oil 


| hours gallon of petroleum drawn out 
of the ground is one gallon less 
stored for future use. With every stroke 
of an automobile piston we are making 
a draft upon our capital. We can re- 
place trees. We cannot replace petro- 
leum. And yet there is scarcely any 
other resource that we are wasting so 
recklessly, 

Our wastefulness is due to a supersti- 
tious belief in cut-throat competition. 





Williams in the New York American 
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Robbing the Nation 


Against this sort of competition in the 
petroluem business the great producers 
have protested. Of course, say the cyni- 
cal, the big producers of petroleum nat- 
urally protest against competition; no 
monopolist wants to tolerate competitors. 
As a consequence of widespread fear of 
monopoly, public opinion has been slow 
to arouse itself to face the evil of waste- 
fulness that may be as damaging in con- 
sequences as any monopoly can be. At 
last, however, fourteen of the largest oil 
producing companies have braved public 
opinion. At the instance of Mr. Walter 
C. Teagle, President of the Standard Oil 


Company of New Jersey, executives of 
oil companies have conferred to see what 
could be done to prevent overproduction. 
Mr. Teagle and Mr. W. S. Farish, for- 
mer President of the American Petro- 
leum Institute, have filed with the Fed- 
eral Oil Conservation Board, of which 
the Secretary of the Interior, Hubert 
Work, is Chairman, a plea for Federal 
assistance. The Federal Government 
recognizes the plight of the industry. 
The waste in oil production is due to the 
fact that whenever an oil pioneer or 
“wild-catter” as he is called, discovers a 
richly producing well there is a scramble 
99 
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for the neighboring property and op- 
erators drive wells to get a share of 
the common reservoir of oil underneath. 
There is a special reckless draft upon oil 
resources in the Seminole area of Okla- 
homa, It is proposed that production 
from such an area be pooled and those 
interested get proportionate shares of 
-the oil. Thus ten operators might own 
an entire block and a test well in com- 
mon and each might have ten per cent 
of the oil from every well that is driven 
on the property. 

It is in the interest of the whole coun- 
try that something be done to stop the 
reckless waste of our oil reserves. 





Syndicalism and the 

Supreme Court 

_* important and far-reaching decis- 
ion has just been rendered by the 

United States Supreme Court. It sus- 

tains the constitutionality of the Cali- 

fornia Criminal Syndicalism Act, passed 

in 1919, and the validity of the Califor- 

nia court decisions upholding the law. 

The case involved is that of Charlotte 
Anita Whitney, convicted about seven 
years ago of violating the Act. The 
definition of criminal syndicalism in the 
Act is “any doctrine or precept advocat- 
ing, teaching or aiding and abetting the 
commission of a crime, sabotage or un- 
lawful methods of terrorism as a means 
of accomplishing a change in industrial 
ownership or control, or effecting any 
political change.” 

The charge against Miss Whitney un- 
der this definition was not only that she 
was a member of the Communist Labor 
Party at the time when it was (as the 
courts held) violating the Criminal 
Syndicalism Act by incitation to terror- 
ism, but that she remained a member 
after the association’s criminal and sub- 
versive conduct and that this conduct 
also led to wrongful actions by the I, W. 
W., of which Miss Whitney was not 
herself a member, Her defense was that 
she had not advocated the overthrow of 
the present form of government by 
force, but had participated in a meeting 
of radicals for the purpose of exercising 
her influence to restrain them from re- 
sorting to unlawful means. She was 
found guilty and sentenced to a maxi- 
mum term of fourteen years in the State 
penitentiary. 

The Supreme Court now holds that 
there is nothing in this California law 
repugnant either to the “due process of 
law” or the “equal protection” clauses of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. It says: 

The Syndicalism Act is not class leg- 

islation; it affects all alike, no matter 
‘what their business association or call- 
“ings, who come within its terms and 
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do things prohibited, and there is no 
substantial basis for the contention 
that the Legislature has arbitrarily or 
unreasonably limited its application to 
those advocating the use of violent 
and unlawful methods to affect 
changes in industrial and political 
conditions. 


As to the equal protection clause of 
the Amendment the court says: 

Neither is the Syndicalism Act re- 
pugnant to the equal protection 
clause, on the ground that as its pen- 
alties are confined to those who advo- 
cate a resort to violence and unlawful 
methods as a means of changing in- 
dustrial and political conditions, it 
arbitrarily discriminates between such 
persons and those who may advocate 
a resort to these methods as a means 
of maintaining such conditions. 

A statute does not violate the equal 
protection clause merely because it is 
not all embracing. 


The fact that Mr. Justice Brandeis 
and Mr. Justice Holmes concurred in the 
opinion, which was read by Mr. Justice 
Sanford, is taken as strong evidence 
that it does not jeopardize or disregard 
American principles of liberty and free 
speech, 

The California correspondent of The 
Outlook telegraphs us that since the ap- 
peal to the United States Supreme Court 
has failed Miss Whitney must serve a 
prison term unless the Governor of Cali- 
fornia intervenes, and that this is con- 
sidered unlikely in view of renewed So- 
viet agitation. Charlotte Anita Whitney 
is a well-known Californian woman. At 
one time possessed of considerable 
wealth, she has disposed of the bulk of 
her fortune in various charitable enter- 
prises, has admittedly done excellent 
work in the suppression of vice, was an 
ardent worker in the cause of prohibition 
and, as president of the College Equal 
Suffrage League, did much to further the 
cause of women’s suffrage in California. 

The Supreme Court at the same time 
reversed the decision of a Kansas court 
which sustained the conviction of Harold 
B, Fiske, an I. W. W. member, for vio- 
lating the Kansas Syndicalism Act. 
There is no discrepancy in these two de- 
cisions, because the Supreme Court 
found that in the Kansas case no vio- 
lence or unlawful acts resulted from 
Fiske’s membership and that he did not 
urge or suggest such action. 


The Sacco-Vanzetti Case 


¥ is evident that Governor Fuller of 
Massachusetts is not to be disturbed 
or hurried by the numerous appeals and 
suggestions that have poured in upon 
him as regards his action in the case of 
Sacco and Vanzetti. Some of these 


seem to be mistaken as to the Gover- 
nor’s functions. He has the right to 
inform himself in any way he chooses 
about all facts bearing on the question 
of guilt or innocence or as to mitigating 
circumstances. If he chooses to ask 
others to study the evidence and advise 
him of their conclusions, he may do so; 
but, if those who ask him to form a 
“court of inquiry” mean more than that, 
they ignore the fact that the Governor, 
and he only, has the right and duty of 
decision; the courts of the State have 
had their say; the Governor may pardon 
or commute sentence but he cannot or- 
der a new trial. Up to the middle of 
this month Governor Fuller had given 
no intimation of the time when action 
or public statement from him might be 
expected; it is reported that he has been 
working steadily and for many hours 
daily on the evidence, and has held con- 
ference with the counsel of the con- 
demned. 

Among the scores of petitions and ap- 
peals which have reached Governor Ful- 
ler is one declaring the belief of the 
signers that the accused have not had 
the full measure of protection due them 
under the theory of the American system 
of jurisprudence, signed by John Gra- 
ham Brooks, Bishop Chauncey C. Brew- 
ster of Connecticut, Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, Bishop Francis J. McConnell 
of Pittsburgh, Dr. John Dewey, Profes- 
sor Franklin H. Giddings, Paul U. Kel- 
logg, and many other educators and 
clergymen. In another appeal about 
sixty professors of law in several univer- 
sities join in urging a commission of 
inquiry. 


Horseflesh Is Grass 
HE fifty-third renewal of the Ken- 
tucky Derby has been run. It was, 
as all recent Derbies have been, a social 
event. But it was also, as many Derbies 
have been, a horse race. 

Whitney’s Whiskery in the last few 
strides nosed out Osmand. 

The Kentucky Derby is, perhaps 
without question, America’s most fa- 
mous racing event. Outside of Ken- 
tucky, it is regarded as a contest be- 
tween the East and the West. (In run- 
ning horse parlance, the west begins 
only a little way back from tidewater.) 


- In Kentucky, the Derby is regarded as 


a contest between Kentucky and the rest 
of the world—with the odds on Ken- 
tucky. For this conception, there is 
considerable basis. 

According to the official figures of the 
Jockey Club of New York, 3,225 
Thoroughbred foals were registered of 
the season from which participants in 
this renewal of the Derby came. Of 
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Good morrow, carriers 


(1 Henry IV, Act II, Scene 1) 






























































Darling in the Des Moines Register 
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The book agent 
(‘vom M. M. Korafeld, Dallas, Texas 


Morris in the Paterson (N. J.) Press Guardian 





In the political strawberry patch 


From Fred A. Dudley, Ames, Iowa 


Orr in the Chicago Tribune 
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Auntie Democracy : ‘‘ But, Al, you have such 
disgraceful companions.’’ 


From L. P. Mason, Little Falls, N. J. 
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Copyright, 1927, by the Chicago Tribune 
**O, boy! Take the gentleman’s luggage !”’ 


From O. B. Nelson, Kendallville, Ind. 


























Mrs. Hunt as she was when Henry Ward Beecher dramatically sold her into freedom 
sixty-seven years ago.from the platform of the pulpit of Plymouth church 


these, 1,426 or forty-four per cent were 
registered from Kentucky. Virginia 
registered 402, California 207, New 
York 133. No other State registered in 
that year as many as a hundred foals. 
Wayne Dinsmore, Secretary of the 
Horse Association of America, under- 
takes to explain the pre-eminence of 
Kentucky on the basis of its soil and 
climate. “The soil about Lexington,” 
he says, “is unlike that of any other 
district known to exist in the United 
States.” But he adds that the Middle 
Basin of Tennessee “is the only other 
known district in which the soil even 
approaches” that of the Lexington area. 
The similarity, and the essentials, he 
holds to be phosphorous and calcium. 
Breeders of the Tennessee Basin. 
however, assert superiority for their sec- 
tion. It was a Thoroughbred breeding- 
ground before the Lexington area was 
and gave to Kentucky much of its foun- 
dation stock. Later, the Basin turned 
largely from Thoroughbreds to harness 
horses. It produced the first horse that 
ever went a mile in harness in less than 
two minutes. One of its counties, 
Maury, has the distinction of being to- 


day the only county in the United States 
that has produced two two-minute 
horses. 

Still, despite a State anti-racing law 
that has endured for twenty years, the 
Tennessee Middle Basin continues to 
produce Thoroughbreds and to win, now 
and then, the Kentucky Derby. When- 
ever it does, it feels that it is taking the 
prize back home to the stamping-ground 
of the ancestors of Kentucky’s most fa- 
mous horses. 

Thus, there is a third rivalry which 
means little to the rest of the world but 
is, if possible, more intense than the 
others in the two rival regions which it 
affects. 

That rivalry is not merely a fact; it 
has made good fiction. It was the in- 
spiration of James Lane Allen’s “The 
Mettle of the Pasture.” It was equally 
the inspiration of John Trotwood 
Moore’s “‘The Gift of the Grass.” 


Up From Slavery 

eee T. WAsHINGTON’s title for 
his book describing the progress 

made by the colored people, would well 

apply personally and literally to the 
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woman who stood on the platform of 
Plymouth Church on the eightieth anni- 
versary of the beginning of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s pastorate of the then newly 
organized church. This gentle, educated 
woman, a university student, a teacher, 
wife of a Washington lawyer, had stood 
on that same platform sixty-seven years 
ago. Now she is Mrs. James E. Hunt 
of Washington, a type of her race’s 
progress “up from slavery.” Then she 
was “Pinky,” a frightened little slave 
girl, sold away from her mother and 
brothers but with her grandmother, by 
one slave trader in Virginia to another 
slave trader in Baltimore. Her grand- 
mother earned money and bought her 
own freedom and, it is stated, conceived 
the idea of getting Henry Ward Beecher 
to raise money for the purchase of the 
child—Sally Maria Driggs was the girl’s 
real name. The price was set at $900. 

Thus came about that famous scene 
when Pinky was “sold” in Plymouth 
Church. Mr. Beecher was alive to the 
dramatic character of the occasion, He 
dedicated himself to the abolition of 
slavery. He told the story and drew 
the contrast between freedom and sla- 
very with a fervor which even he had 
rarely equalled. Emotion became almost 
hysteria. Money, jewels, promises of 
support, poured in. Not only the con- 
gregation but the country was aroused. 
The episode was National in its appeal 
and influence. 

Dr. J. Stanley Durkee, the recently 
installed pastor of Plymouth Church, 
knew of Mrs. Hunt’s identity with 
“Pinky” and persuaded her to tell this 
memorial assembly her experience and 
her feelings as to her race. He could 
hardly have found a more impressive 
reminder of Plymouth’s early ardor for 
righteousness. Mrs. Hunt well expressed 
what was always Booker T. Washing- 
ton’s view of the race’s future when she 
said: “I am optimistic, for I perceive in 
each new generation an increasing thirst 
for knowledge which they are gaining by 
means of hard work and self-develop- 
ment. They are learning gradually and 
consistently self-reliance, so necessary to 
perfect development.” 


International Commuters 


OREIGN-BORN Canadians who have 

been coming daily across the border 
to work in such cities as Detroit and 
Buffalo have been placed in a serious 
predicament by a recent ruling of Secre- 
tary of Labor Davis. After June 1 it 
will be necessary for them, even though 
naturalized Canadian citizens, to have 
their Canadian passports visaed by the 
United States consuls of their native 
countries in order to continue to cross 
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the line between their homes and their 
work, 

This stringent ruling is the result of 
agitation by the American Federation of 
Labor, which has viewed with alarm 
foreign-born laborers filling jobs in De- 
troit during a period of unemployment. 
Its effect will be to bar completely this 
class of international commuters, for the 
necessary visas may be secured only 
when the quotas allotted to the laborers’ 
native countries have not been filled, 
and, quite naturally, every preference 
will be given bona fide immigrants by 
our consuls abroad. 

Native Canadians, who, of course, are 
not subject to our quota regulations, 
may enter ihe United States at will, but 
even in their case the amenities of com- 
muting have not been greatly increased, 
as they will now have to have their pass- 
ports duly visaed and pay the United 
States head tax. This tightening of our 
regulations has considerably exercised 
Canadians along the border, and an ap- 
peal has been made to Premier W. L. 
Mackenzie King by representatives of 
the foreign-born laborers to exercise his 
good offices through the Canadian 
Minister at Washington toward some 
amelioration of the ruling, It would be 
unfortunate if some less stringent regu- 
lation were not possible; for as Cana- 
dian citizens, although foreign-born, 
these commuters have certain rights of 
which we should not deprive them. We 
can have no interest in discrimination 
against our northern neighbors. 


A Non-Existent Republic 


— turning point of the decision of 
the New York State Supreme Court 
as to the ownership of $2,500,000 on de- 
posit in a New York bank—money sub- 
scribed in this country to aid the cause 
of revolution in Ireland—was the dec- 
laration that the so-called Irish Republic 
never existed in law or in fact, and, 
therefore, that De Valera and his asso- 
ciates had no right to sell bonds in the 
name of the Irish Republic or to hold 
the money raised by the sale of the 
bonds. The money was ordered to be 
distributed to the buyers of the bonds. 
Oddly enough the suit was brought by 
the Irish Free State as successor to the 
so-called Irish Republic. The decision 
refused to recognize any such right of 
succession. This is a logical deduction 
on the legal principle that those who are 
not owners cannot pass ownership to 
others. After the decision, the Foreign 
Minister of the Irish Free State re- 
marked: “If the Free State had won the 
case we would have accepted full re- 
sponsibility for the return of the money 
subscribed for the Republican bonds. As 
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it is, the bondholders are likely to get 
only about half what they subscribed, 
after the heavy legal expenses are de- 
ducted.” Yet the Free State is at least 
assured by this decision that the money 
will not be spent in plots and outbreaks 
against the present fair Dominion form 
of government. 

It is a pitiable fact that this sum of 
money was largely collected in driblets 
from many thousands of hard-working 
men and women by glowing representa- 
tions that the time had come when by 
force of arms Ireland could be made an 
altogether independent nation. Illusion 
and deception—reinforced by consider- 
able religious appeal—worked on an 
idealized patriotism. The difficulties and 
cost of distributing the money are evi- 
dent; the meager wages of the poor have 
been drawn from them for a futile and 
illusive foreign insurrection, often ac- 
companied by criminal acts. 


The American Policy Wins 
in China 
+ eee British Government has an- 
nounced that it will not send any 
ultimatum to the Chinese Nationalist 
Administration at Hankow in regard to 
the attacks by Chinese soldiers on for- 
eign consulates and residents at Nanking 
and elsewhere. Punitive measures, 
which were being discussed actively a 
few weeks ago, it has definitely aban- 
doned. Instead, the spokesman of the 
British Cabinet has declared in Parlia- 
ment that Great Britain is satisfied the 
guilty have been sufficiently punished 
and that nothing is to be gained by 
pushing the matter further. 

The decision marks a victory for 
American policy in the Far East. Ever 
since the Nanking rioting there has been 
talk—in which American officials and 
business men in China have joined—of 
the need of joint action by the Powers to 
secure more satisfaction for the assaults 
on American, British, Japanese, and 
other foreign residents in Nanking, and 
to make certain that such outrages will 
not be repeated. The Administration at 
Washington, however, has stood firm 
against proposals for a severe disciplin- 
ing of the Chinese, blockades of the 
Yangtze River and various Chinese 
ports, and other like schemes. It has 
followed its own independent plan of 
action and—inevitably—brought the 
other Powers into line. 

The obvious fact is that China is em- 
broiled in civil war, and that until the 
struggle is over foreigners have to keep 
cut of the way and wait until there is a 
responsible government with which to 
deal. Naturally, there are divisions of 


opinion about the right policy to pursue. 


Even some of the missionaries advocate 
a “stronger” course of interference. Yet 
the widow of Dr. Williams, who was 
killed at Nanking, does not agree with 
them. And the weight of missionary 
opinion seems unquestionably to fall on 
the side of patience with China. 


The British Raid on Russian 
Trade Headquarters 


F  pacsesnien reading of British raids 
upon Russian Soviet trade head- 
quarters in London may wonder how it 
happens that one government can raid 
the offices of another. Under ordinary 
circumstances this would be quite out of 
the question; but the circumstances in 
this case are quite extraordinary. 

Most of the nations of Europe have 
recognized the Soviet Government of 
Russia and have diplomatic relations 
with it. Therefore all official represent- 
atives of the Russian Soviet Government 
in foreign nations claim diplomatic im- 
munity. Such diplomatic immunity is 
in ordinary cases extended to consuls 
and accredited trade representatives of 
foreign governments in any country. 
The Soviet Government seeks special 
immunity for its trade delegations be- 
cause in Soviet Russia trade is a monop- 
oly of the government. So far, however, 
even those governments that recognize 
the Soviet Government have declined to 
accord to the Russian trade delegations 
or to any except the heads of Russian 
trade delegations the status of extra- 
territoriality. Consequently the offices 
of the Soviet trade delegation in London 
were subject to police jurisdiction like 
any other commercial concern. 

The raid was conducted under author- 
ity of proper warrants and the result was 
the discovery of documents which the 
British Government regards as evidence 
that the Soviet delegates were carrying 
on political propaganda. The object of 
the search was to secure an important 
British state document which had been 
missed from the archives. The docu- 
ment itself was not found, but the Brit- 
ish Government had reason to believe 


that it was in the possession of the Rus- - 


sian trade delegation and there are indi- 
cations that it may have been burned. 
Of course, this is making even more 
strained the already strained relations 
between Great Britain and Russia. 


A Correction 
agi not seventy-three, as 
we mistakenly stated last week, is 
the age at which the Rt. Rev. William 
Lawrence will retire as Bishop of Mas- 
sachusetts. This is a case where the fact 
belies the truth. The fact is that Bishop 
Lawrence was born on May 30, 1850. 
The truth is that Bishop Lawrence is 
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one of the youngest of distinguished 
Americans. 


The Law of the River 


ATURE is her own historian. 
N She is not dependent upon hu- 

man biographers. Her records 
cannot be falsified by any man-made 
agencies. Her story is an open book 
awaiting only observing eyes to interpret 
its significance. In the great book of 
nature there is no clearer chapter than 
the story of the Mississippi. The vast 
extent of its tributary streams, its long, 
tortuous channel to the Gulf, its great 
flood plains, and the far-reaching fingers 
of its delta—all these tell more clearly 
than any words of the power and might 
of the Father of Waters. 

Sprawling its vast length over half a 
continent, even in its hours of repose it 
is a giant dwelling in a gigantic man- 
sion. Citizens of Lilliput who by suf- 
ferance have built their tiny edifices 
within the walls of that mansion sense 
the power of the giant as seamen sense 
the elemental might of the ocean. To 
stand on the banks of the Mississippi is 
to comprehend why primitive man made 
offerings to river gods. 

Those whose lives depend upon the 
mastery of elemental forces know that 
only by understanding the laws which 
govern those forces can they be made to 
serve the needs of human-kind. The 
laws of nature cannot be broken with 
impunity. 

The vast flood plains of the Missis- 
sippi are something more than rich 
meadows or the site for pleasant towns. 
Presidents and governors may come and 
go; nations may even rise and fall; but 
these plains are destined for all eternity 
to remain under the sovereignty of the 
great river. 

The tragedy that touches the whole 
Nation to-day is upon us because we 
have ignored the warnings graven deep 
in the soil of the continent. We have 
pushed our settlements and our cities 
over great stretches of land upon which 
the Mississippi has written where he who 
runs may read: “This is my home; I 
take what I require; enter here at your 
peril.” 

This is the law. If we are to share 
the mansion of the Mississippi in safety, 
that law must be obeyed, even if obe- 
dience means the abandonment of prac- 
tices, customs, and habits more to our 
liking than those which the Mississippi 
would impose upon us. It is time for 
our engineers to tell us what the Missis- 
sippi demands, so that we may learn to 
depend less upon ignorance and hope 
and more upon knowledge and under- 
standing. 
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Questions of Life ate Death 


. Is the present flood the worst that may be ex- 


pected to spring from the watershed of the 
Mississippi P 


. Will not the menace to life and property on the 


natural flood plain of the Mississippi increase 
directly as the population increases ? 


- Are we satisfied to duplicate the tragic experi- 


ence of the Chinese, and to build up in our own 
land an American replica of ‘‘ China’s Sorrow”? 


. What can be accomplished by promoting refor- 


estation, preserving natural swamplands, and the 
construction of retaining reservoirs on the upper 
reaches of the confluents of the Mississippi P 


. What can be done by straightening the channel 


of the Mississippi to promote a more rapid run- 
off of flood waters ? 


. What measures can we take which will permit 


the waters of the Mississippi to flow over their 
natural flood plains with a minimum loss of life 
and property ? 


. Is it feasible to construct moles from the levees 


of the Mississippi to the edge of the flood plain, 
thereby creating shallow overflow basins to 
which the ingress and from which egress of 


8. How many square miles of such basins would 


be needed to cut down the peak of such a flood 
as the present one within safe limits ? Would 
such overflow basins offset the raising of the 
bed of the Mississippi (which must inevitably 
follow the perfection of a levee system) 
by building up at the same time the flood 
plain P 


. Is it conceivable that at some time the villages, 


towns, and farmhouses in the flood plains might 
be relocated on the summits of such lateral moles 
and other mounds, thereby raising them per- 
manently above the menace of broken levees ? 


10. What is the quickest and surest method by 


which the Nation can secure an adequate plan 
for treating the Mississippi and its confluents 
as a single problem? Would you wait for 
Congress to act, or would you ask the President 
to take action at once to secure a consensus of 
opinion from the best engineering brains in the 
country P Is the Nation more likely to act in- 
telligently and effectively when it has been 
aroused to the need of action by a great dis- 
aster, or when it is busy with the lesser concerns 


waters could be controlled ? 





of politics and living ?P 








When the flood waters at last subside 
and the need for succoring the helpless 
has been met, when the last of the ref- 
ugees have gone back to their farms, and 
boats again give way to motors in the 
streets of the towns, the problem of the 
Mississippi will still remain. We do not 
believe that America, like China, will 
forever permit the lives of hundreds of 
thousands to hang upon the chance of a 
broken wall of earth, 


Fiddlers 


r “HEIR rosin fresh, their unction 
great, their hearts in tune with 
the music of the spheres, the 

outstanding loose-arm fiddlers below 

Mason and Dixon’s line gathered the 

other day in Nashville for an all-South 

contest. 

It is necessary, before going further, 
to pause for a few explanations. 

The spelling of inspissated turpentine 
preferred by the lexicographers is 
“resin.” But the other spelling, “rosin,”’ 
is perhaps older, and failure to employ 
it in reference to loose-arm fiddling 
would be not merely bad form but des- 
secration. (Over a large part of the 
fiddling country, “rosin” is pronounced 
much as if spelled “rosum.’’) 

The fiddlers who participate in such 
contests are commonly referred to as 
old-time fiddlers. As a fact, they be- 
long to no period. Genius cannot be 


confined to eras—or eons, The genius 
of these fiddlers is as much of the pres- 
ent, of the future, as of the past. That 
will remain true even when we reach the 
deplorable situation of having no such 
fiddlers alive in the world. They will 
recur whenever and wherever humanity 
finds itself under the necessity, un- 
taught, of extracting ecstasy and heart’s 
ease from strings. 

These fiddlers are properly designated 
as loose-arm fiddlers, That is their dis- 
tinction and their glory. The violinist 
draws his bow, in long and stately 
sweeps, with an arm not tense but firm. 
The fiddler’s arm knows no restraint. 
Up and down, sidewise, at all angles, it 
finds by a sort of instinct whatever note 
it wants, 

Reference has been made to loose-arm 
fiddlers below Mason and Dixon’s line. 
There may be those who will think this 
unnecessary, believing that all such fid- 
dlers are below that line. It is not so. 
The loose-arm fiddler has flourished, 
and doubtless still does to an extent, in 
every section of this country. The same 
fiddle tunes are known, frequently by 
the same name, from the Gulf to the 
Lakes. Not long ago, a group of per- 
sons were listening to some fiddle pieces 
played on a phonograph. One, on the 
record entitled “Ragtime Annie,” awoke 
old memories in the mind of a Tennes- 
sean well along in years. He recognized 
it, resented the new name, but could not 


recall the old one. A young woman from 
up-State New York promptly an- 
nounced, “It’s ‘Money Musk.’” And so 
it was. 

If the South has more gatherings of 
these fiddlers and, to employ a New 
England phrase, sets more store by 
them, it is simply that the South clings 
more tenaciously to tradition, is less 
afraid of being old-fashioned. 

It ought to be said here that those 
who have heard loose-arm fiddling only 
on the phonograph have not heard it at 
all. Such fiddlers and such fiddle tunes 
as have been recorded, unless quite re- 
cently, are not those most typical but 
those that have the jazz quality, foreign 
from real loose-arm fiddling, most highly 
developed. 

Recent broadcasting of fiddlers has 
brought to the attention of the phono- 
graph companies some of the best of the 
loose-arm fiddlers, but whether many of 
them are even now to be recorded is still 
a question. One of them, recently asked 
to come to New York to make some rec- 
ords, said to a neighbor, “I don’t guess 
I'll go, unless they’ll wait till winter. 
They are only offering me four hundred 
dollars and I can’t afford to miss a crop 
for that money.” 

Now the Nashville gathering has been 
neglected over long, but that does not 
really matter. The man _ proclaimed 
champion of the South is no_ better 
fiddler than another, away up at the’ 
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head of some hollow, who could not neg- 
lect his corn planting long enough to 
make the trip—and who was too modest 
to do it, anyhow. 


Britain’s Strongholds 


on the Sea 
A MERICANS have one main 
point to keep in mind in con- 
nection with the three-power 
conference at Geneva in June on naval 
armaments. The British Ambassador in 
a speech in California has recently made 
this point clear. It is that the essential 
aim of Great Britain will be to safeguard 
the economic life of her homeland and 
communication with her Dominions 
through her°command of the sea lanes of 
traffic. That need not be regarded as in 
any sense a threat to the United States, 
but it does need to be understood and 
remembered. 

In the light of that understanding are 
to be read the reported British proposi- 
tions for subrnission to the conference. 
They are, according to cable dispatches 
from London: Reduction in the maxi- 
mum tonnage of battleships from the 
35,000 tons fixed in the Washington 
naval treaty to 25,000 or, perhaps, 20,- 
000 tons; lowering of the tonnage limit 
for cruisers from 10,000 to 7,000 or 
6,000 tons, with provision for extending 
to cruisers the capital ship ratio of 
5-5-3 now governing Great Britain, the 
United States and Japan; limitation of 
the maximum tonnage for submarines to 
1,000 tons, with a cruising radius of 
1,500 to 2,000 miles; and extension of 
the Washington treaty for ten years be- 
yond 1932, when its term expires. 

The point of each of the three main 
proposals, evidently, is to restrict the 
cruising radius of fighting craft. At first 
glance this seems a desirable method of 
promoting peace by making it difficult 
for the Sea Powers to carry out aggres- 
sive plans. ‘Navies for defense” would 
be the phrase by which such limited 
navies would doubtless be described. But 
they would have to be considered in rela- 
tion to naval bases and coaling stations. 

The advantage to Great Britain of the 
British scheme is at once apparent. In 
the Mediterranean, Great Britain has 
bases at Gibraltar and Malta, and con- 
trols the Suez Canal. In the Atlantic 
she has bases at Jamaica and Bermuda, 
and in Halifax. In the Far East, she 
has other bases in India, at Singapore 
on the Malay Peninsula, and at Hong- 
kong. And she has all the ports and re- 
sources of her Dominions—Canada, 
South Africa, Australia, New Zealand. 

The United States is in no such posi- 
tion. It controls the Panama Canal and 
has bases at Hawaii and in the Philip- 
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the British Ambassador, speaking at San Fran- 
cisco, on May 10, explained why Britain needs 
ernisers. He said: “Great Britain is a small 
island, smaller than Pennsylvania, and has a 
population of about one-third of this vast 
country. . . . It often has not more than one 
month to six weeks’ food supply in the island. 
The rest has to be brought in ships, as have 
also most of the raw materials required for the 
industries that keep the population busy and 
able to buy foed from abroad. This is ne 
matter of mere prestige” 
pines. But by the Washington treaty 
it gave up the right to increase naval 
fafcilities in the Philippines or to estab- 
lish a base at Guam. 

With cruisers of restricted radius, the 
nation possessing naval bases scattered 
around the world would obviously be 
able to employ its forces freely while the 
nation without bases would be limited to 
home waters. That, perhaps, is the 
concession which Great Britain expects 
to get in return for admission of the 
American right—a right, by the way, 
which no one denies—to build cruisers 
up to an equality with the British navy. 

Japan has suggested that vital high- 
ways of commerce, like the Straits of 
Gibraltar, the Suez Canal, and the 
Panama Canal, should be neutralized. 
A parallel American suggestion—in view 
of the proposals coming from Great 
Britain—might be neutralization or re- 
distribution of naval bases. 

The United States can have no objec- 
tion to safeguards for the security of the 
British Empire. Its stability is to the 
interest of the United States. But we 
should not accept, without due consid- 
eration and commensurate concessions 
the British proposal for reversion to a 
smaller type of cruiser (which Dr. E. 
F. Baldwin mentions favorably in his 
correspondence) or in fact acquiesce in 
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any arrangement which would mean ac- 
tual disability for the American navy. 


Conventions for 
Washington 


ENATOR CARTER GLASS’S mo- 
tion as amended by Mr. Dixon 
Merritt is open for debate. Mr. 

Merritt offers his amendment on page 
122 of this issue. As we understand the 
question, Senator Glass moves that the 
next Democratic National Convention, 
which is to be held presumably in June. 
1928, be convened in Washington, 
D. C.; and Mr. Merritt moves to amend 
Senator Glass’s motion so that it will 
read that all National conventions of 
every National party be hereafter in- 
variably convened in Presidential years 
at Washington, D. C. Before submit- 
ting this for discussion by our readers or 
by any others who want to discuss it, we 
wish to give some of the reasons in favor 
of the amended motion which Mr. Mer- 
ritt has not stated and some of the rea- 
sons which might be advanced against it. 

In the first place, Mr. Merritt might 
have argued, but did not argue, that the 
assembling of more than a thousand 
delegates, an equal number of alternates. 
and a great many others from each 
party every four years in the Nation’: 
capital would be a means of education. 
If it were possible, a visit to the Nationa! 
capital might well be made a part of the 
education of every American citizen. 
Since it is not possible, such a visit might 
be made part of the education of at least 
those Americans who choose Presidential 
candidates. Washington is the Nation’s 
Valhalla. More than any other city it 
conveys to the visitor a sense of the Na- 
tion’s dignity. If conventions in Wash- 
ington will educate American political 
leaders in a sense of dignity they may 
well be worth the price. 

In the second place, Mr. Merritt 
might have urged the value of the influ- 
ence of the city of Washington upon the 
conventions themselves. It is hard to 
imagine such a convention as that of the 
Democrats in New York in 1924 occur- 
ring in the National capital. In the 
atmosphere of Washington rowdyism 
and disorder would be at a disadvantage. 

In the third place, Washington is a 
convention city. It is equipped with 
buildings suitable for the delibera- 
tions of committees of delegates and 
other bodies that gather about conven- 
tions. It is equipped with hotels and 
means of transportation sufficient to 
meet the requirements of the conven- 
tions and their satellites. This practical 
advantage that Washington has over 
many cities should not be overlooked in 
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any argument for holding all National 
conventions at the seat of the Federal 
Government, 

On the other hand, to Mr. Merritt’s 
amendment of Senator:Glass’s proposal, 
and even to Senator Glass’s proposal it- 
self, there are serious objections. 

One objection which those who know 
Washington best are the most likely to 
regard as serious is that Washington is 
not a representative American city. It is 
removed from the rest of the country 
not only geographically but in spirit and 
atmosphere. Men who live in Washing- 
ton have what might be called a Federal 
rather than a National point of view. 
They understand the machinery of gov- 
ernment but they tend to lose sight of 
the people of the country. This peculiar 
character of the city affects even news- 
paper men. Washington is a city of 
bureaus, of red tape, of gossip about 
those in high place, of intrigue, of politi- 
cal mechanisms. It has all the defects 
of its virtues. Would it not be danger- 
cus to submit our party organizations, 
which are now comparatively free from 
this atmosphere, to these influences? 
Does not the strength of our party sys- 
tem lie in its contact with the people, 
in its very freedom from those artificiali- 
ties that make government so often un- 
human? Would not the establishment 
of our parties’ headquarters and our 
parties’ conventions in the city of 
Washington turn our parties into bu- 
reaus and our party workers into bureau- 
crats? 

Another objection to the plan of hold- 
ing party conventions in Washington is 
that it would deprive whole sections of 
our country of ever having the stimulus 
that comes from a National convention. 
Hurtful as local influence may at times 
be upon a National convention, that in- 
fluence is invariably countered by the 
National influence of the convention 
upon the city and surrounding regions. 
In a sense the city in which a National 
convention meets is for the time being 
the political capital of the country. 
Party conventions are altogether outside 
of the written Constitution, but are a 
vital part of the Nation’s real and living 
Constitution. No student of American 
institutions can understand America’s 
system of government without being ac- 
quainted with American party conven- 
tions and particularly National conven- 
tions. In no other country in the world 
are there similar institutions. In no 
other country is the political center of 
gravity, so to speak, shifted periodically 
from one region to another. The influ- 
ence of these movable conventions upon 
the Nation is incalculable. Shall we 
sacrifice that influence? 


Still another objection is equally seri- 
ous. It is the converse of that just 
stated. To confine National conven- 
tions to the city of Washington would 
be to deprive them as well as the coun- 
try at large of the benefits derived from 
the contact between the convention and 
the locality. Local or sectional influ- 
ences upon the conventions are not by 
any means hurtful. On the contrary 
they are invigorating. The contrast be- 
tween the Republican Convention of 
1912 and that of 1924, between the 
Democratic Convention of 1912 and that 
of 1916 was almost as great, in some re- 
spects quite as great, as the contrast 
between the conventions of two different 
parties and was due in no small degree 
to the surroundings, The Presidential 
convention is at least one great institu- 
tion in the United States that is unham- 
pered by documentary straight-jackets. 
Of all American institutions the Na- 
tional party convention is the least con- 
ventional. It lives. Therefore it is not 
built but it grows. It adapts itself to its 
environment. It adjusts itself to times 
and circumstances. It is closer than any 
of our other National institutions to the 
people themselves. Just because it is 
affected quadrenially by varying sec- 
tional or local influence it can never be- 
come either local or even sectional. Shall 
we doom this living thing to the perma- 
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nent local influence of Washington. and 
the Atlantic seaboard? 

One more objection and we leave the 
question to our readers. Perhaps most 
serious of all is this objection—which 
Mr. Merritt puts as an argument in 
favor of holding all National party con- 
ventions in Washington. Mr. Merritt 
says that “the holding of conventions in 
Washington would be a step toward rec- 
ognition of party machinery as Govern- 
mental machinery.” Is not that exactly 
what Americans should wish to avoid? 
Is not our Governmental machinery 
already too cumbersome, too mechanical, 
too inclusive? Do we want to turn all 
our democracy into governmental forms? 
Belief in a strong National Government 
does not necessarily mean belief in a 
government that does everything for the 


citizens. Are American citizens not to 
organize themselves politically apart 


from the government? Does not politi- 
cal freedom consist in the maintenance 
among the citizenry of power to hold the 
government in check? Is not the very 
organization of our party system evi- 
dence of that spontaneous political ac- 
tion that is the secret of the preservation 
of American political rights? If we were 
to hand over our party conventions to 
Washington would not the American 
genius invent something to take their 
place? 


Flaming Youth 


By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


HE other evening I was fortunate 
enough to be a guest at a club 
dinner-table in a group of men 
who had gathered to see a private show- 
ing of some remarkable pictures of 
Samoa, Barring the writer of these 
lines it was a notable group. The Nes- 
tor of the occasion—a Nestor in spite of 
his alert physique and his ever fresh and 
forward-looking spirit—was one of the 
ablest statesmen of our time, truly an 
American Prime Minister in experience 
and wisdom; then there was an artist, of 
equal experience and reputation in his 
profession, a personal associate of some 
of the great painters of Barbizon; the 
host, an accomplished playwright, may 
justly pride himself on the enviable and 
intimate acquaintance with Robert Louis 
Stevenson which he enjoyed in his early 
youth; another of the company was a 
well-known and influential theologian; 
and still another guest was one of the 
most highly trained and doubtless one 
of the best equipped in range of knowl- 
edge among contemporary American 
musical critics. 


Before the pictures were shown— 
which, by the way, displayed strikingly 
the beauty, agility, fearlessness and flexi- 
bility of youth—the conversation turned 
upon creative genius. What is it? 
whence does it spring? is it an attribute 
of youth or of age? is it inborn or is it 
a product of experience? were some of 
the questions asked. 

“It is an attribute of youth,” unhesi- 
tatingly answered the statesman: “crea- 
tive genius is a product of or is perhaps 
synonymous with imagination and youth 
is the period when imagination functions 
most completely. The child of three or 
four lives almost wholly in a world of 
imagination. His thoughts are almost 
entirely fancies, often fantastic. Imag- 
ination may be tempered, mellowed, 
developed by the wisdom of experience, 
but it is clearly a youthful quality.” 

“That thesis can undoubtedly be 
maintained by examples from the his- 
tory of literature; Herodotus was ac- 
claimed as a brilliant man of letters at 
Athens in the age of Pericles when he 
was in his thirties: and in modern times. 
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Keats wrote his classic and imperishable 
‘Grecian Urn’ at twenty-five; but is it 
true of all the arts?” I queried. 

“Tt is true in music,’’ commented the 
musical critic; ‘‘Pergolesi died at twenty- 
six, Schubert died at thirty-one, Mozart 
died at thirty-five, and Beethoven com- 
posed his Fifth Symphony, which many 
regard as the culmination of his ge- 
nius, when thirty-five or six years of 
age.” 

At this point in the conversation the 
painter observed in a tone of reminis- 
cence: ‘The same phenomena may be 
found, I believe, in the history of paint- 
ing and sculpture. But this must always 
be remembered. The painter or sculptor 
is not only a creator of ideas but he is 
a manual performer. He is, as it were, 
not only a composer but a piano vir- 
tuoso. He has to learn his métier, as the 
French call it—the method, the tech- 
nique of his art. That takes time. Yet 
some of Millet’s finest drawings and 
etchings were done when he had not yet 
reached forty years of age. The poet 
or playwright has been steeped in his 
métier or medium—which is language— 
from earliest childhood. He can con- 
centrate upon ideas. Technique in his 
case is almost spontaneous, or at least 
requires only a secondary effort. The 
French lay great stress upon the impor- 
tance of métier or technique. Boutet de 
Monvel, that fascinating and gifted 
painter of child-life, was a charming 
talker and had a fund of interesting 
ideas and reminiscences abeut art. I 
remember that when a friend once urged 
him to write, as no doubt he could have 
done delightfully, he answered, ‘My 
dear fellow, impossible! I am totally 
ignorant of the métier.’” 

Here someone asked the statesman if 
the theory that creative genius is an 
attribute of youth holds true in politics. 


“Well,” he replied, “one has only to 
turn for effective evidence to Jefferson, 
who wrote the ‘Declaration of Inde- 
pendence’ when thirty-three; to Alexan- 
der Hamilton who wrote his ‘Federalist’ 
papers at thirty and organized the 
United States Treasury at thirty-two; to 
Bonaparte who caused to be created if 
he did not actually create the Code 
Napoleon at thirty-one; and to the 
Younger Pitt who became Chancellor of 
the Exchequer at twenty-three and 
Prime Minister of England at twenty- 
four—the most extraordinary rise to 
power in the entire history of popular 
government.” 

This conversation, thus roughly and 
inadequately reported, certainly fur- 
nishes food for thought. 

In the current discussions of the day 
there is a good deal of apprehension ex- 
pressed about the manifestations of radi- 
calism and independence in the “younger 
generation.” But what else are we 
elders to expect? It is perhaps only the 
seething of the forces of creative genius. 

All we can reasonably ask is that 
creative genius shall recognize certain 
age-old and commonly accepted canons 
of good taste, to say nothing of good 
morals, You want your young dog to 
be lively, exuberant, inquisitive, inde- 
pendent, and full of initiative; but you 
have a right to insist that he shall be at 
least house-broken if he is going to live 
with you. 

Moreover I think we may reasonably 
ask the young person to make sure that 
he correctly discriminates between what 
is mere impudence and eccentricity and 
what is really creative genius. Theodore 
Roosevelt put the problem, so far as it 
concerns practical, every-day life, very 
well in an address which he made to the 
undergraduates of Cambridge University 
during his visit to England in 1910: 
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There are two kinds of success. 
One is the very rare kind that comes 
to the man who has the power to do 
what no one else has the power to do. 
That is genius. I am not discussing 
what form that genius takes; whether 
it is the genius of a man who can 
write a pcem that no one else can 
write, “The Ode on a Grecian Urn,” 
for example, or “Helen, thy beauty is 
to me;” or of a man who can do 100 
yards in nine and three-fifths seconds. 
Such a man does what no one else can 
do. Only a very limited amount of 
the success of life comes to persons 
possessing genius. The average man 
who is successful—the average states- 
man, the average public servant, the 
average soldier, who wins what we 
call great success—is not a genius. 
He is a man who has merely the ordi- 
nary qualities that he shares with his 
fellows, but who has developed those 
ordinary qualities to a more than ordi- 
nary degree... . 

In public life it is not genius, it is 
not extraordinary subtlety, or acute- 
ness of intellect, that is important. 
The things that are important are the 
rather commonplace, the rather hum- 
drum virtues that in their sum are 
designated as character. If you have 
in public life men of good ability, not 
geniuses, but men of good abilities, 
with character—and, gentlemen, you 
must include as one of the most im- 
portant elements of character com- 
mon sense—if you possess such men, 
the Government will go on very 
well, 

So will civilized society go on very 
well, notwithstanding Oxford bags, ab- 
breviated skirts, boyish bobs, lip-sticks, 
vanity-cases and even hip-pocket flasks, 
if only eager youth will not forget that 
humdrum conventions have some basis 
of reason and that violent and shrieking 
eccentricity is not always a mark of 
genius or even of originality. 


Arms and the Man Again 


By ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 


"- NHE League is simply killing it- 
self.”” So said a disgruntled Ital- 
ian to me the other day at the 

Arms Limitation meeting here. ‘Its vain 

attempts at disarmament only recoil 

upon itself. Its getting to be what your 

Roosevelt called a ‘Meddlesome Matty.’ 

At least that is what we think in Italy.” 

“Don’t you believe it,” protested a del- 
egate from the North. “We have already 

a list of agreements on various points 

even if there is a list of disagreements.” 

We were standing in the lobby of the 
great glass hall in the League of Nations 
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building. At the other end of the room, 
around an enormous horseshoe table, 
some men had been gathering and were 
just being called to order by their chair- 
man, Jonkheer Loudon, former Dutch 
Ambassador at Washington. 


Lord Cecil 
serious- 


A STOOP-SHOULDERED, very 

looking man rose to speak, It must 
be the thousandth time, I thought, that 
he has risen in these precincts to speak 


on this particular subject. 
The subject was the limitation of 


arms. The speaker was Lord Cecil. For 
many years, in season and out of season, 
he has been a sturdy protagonist of what 
has been miscalled disarmament. At 
first his methods were quixotic. ‘“Dis- 
arm,” said he, “and there will be a new 
civilization.” This naiveté was too much 
for Continental realists, especially the 
French. So in the person of M. de 
Jouvenel they provided a useful Sancho 
Panza to Don Quixote Cecil. The two 
worked out a plan for a practical, mate- 
rial inducement to disarmament, that is 
to say, by providing, first for interna- 
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tional arbitration of questions unsolvable 
by the processes of diplomacy and then 
ior frontier security. Yet the plan did 
not receive the Geneva delegates’ unani- 
mous acceptance. That was to come a 
year later with the famous “Protocole 
de Genéve.” Even this, however, was 
thrown out of the window—for the mo- 
ment anyway—when an English cabinet 
change made it necessary to repudiate 
the acts at Geneva of the Labor Gov- 
ernment’s representatives, 

Now, though the limitation of arms is 
only one of the factors in preventing 
war, if one subject more than another 
seems appropriate for discussion by a 
League of Nations, it is this, Even had 
there been no World War to emphasize 
it, the burdens of armament were long 
since intolerable. They are now more 
intolerable than ever, 

Hence the check to the plans matured 
by the League only whetted the appe- 
tite, stimulated by the Locarno security 
agreement, for new search for some om- 
nibus formula. A Preparatory Commis- 
sion, looking towards a general Confer- 
ence, was announced, 

It was this Commission that I had 
been viewing—generals, admirals, air 
experts, economists, statesmen, repre- 
senting twenty countries, including the 
United States. They had not come to- 
gether without realizing that their prob- 
lem was vaster and more complex than 
it had been in other years, hence all the 
greater danger that supposed results 
might be illusory. Meanwhile the 
thing to do remained as insistent as 
ever, namely to limit land, sea and air 
armaments without causing risk. 


M. Paul-Boncour 


[I Lord Cecil was the most striking 

figure on my side of the room, M. 
Paul-Boncour was on the other, A short 
man where Lord Cecil is tall; a defiant 
man, as becomes a Socialist, where the 
other is self-contained as becomes a 
Conservative in general and the repre- 
sentative of a historic Tory family in 
particular, It was interesting to hear 
arguments for a highly technical limita- 
tion from the Englishman, where one 
might have expected a general average, 
and a general average from the French- 
man when one might have expected the 
contrary, 

This five weeks’ session of the Prepara- 
tory Commission has been practically a 
tussle between England and France. 

The English regard limitation as ap- 
plicable only to men, munitions, and 
other military material. The French, on 
the other hand, insist on a consideration 
of all economic as well as military forces 
of a nation as really war material, and 


hence in the purview of the approaching 
Conference. 
Lonnage 


,% does no other country, England 
depends on the sea: she needs large 
vessels, [France has not the need for such 
a marine. Hence in limiting armaments, 
disagreements were bound to come, Some 
of them go over until the next meeting, 
November 1. They do not necessarily 
mean a check along the whole line. The 
positive, practical thing done at this 
meeting has been to suggest principles 
upon which limitation can be based. to 
define methods of application in some 
Cases, and to prepare a preliminary draft 
of an international agreement. 

Repeated visits during these weeks to 
the Glass Room showed me the difficulty 
of getting together on important sub- 
jects. Of these the most important was 
that of naval tonnage. 

The English had proposed a tonnage 
limitation for each class or category of 
ships. The French had proposed a gen- 
eral tonnage limitation—that is, allocat- 
ing tonnage as they pleased, they took 
into account the sum of the individual 
tonnages of all fighting craft and then 
made an average limitation. Of the 
English and French protagonists M. 
Paul-Boncour was far and away the 
more eloquent; but I heard no adequate 
answer by him to his opponent’s charge: 
“With your limitation you would never 
know exactly what you had before you. 
We cannot accept a limitation system 
exclusively founded on general tonnage: 
it has the great inconvenience of con- 
taining factors of surprise.” 


Effectives 
A PROMINENT subject at this spring’s 
meeting was that of effectives, that 
is to say, troops who, almost imme- 
diately after the outbreak of hostilities, 
are available for despatch to the fighting 
lines. Mr. Hugh Gibson, our alert rep- 
resentative, maintained that the trained 
reserves should also be subject to limita- 
tion—those who had received military 
training with the colors and who are un- 
der legal liability to be recalled in the 
event of mobilization. I was glad to be 
present at a debate which finally in- 
cluded police, gendarmerie, customs 
cuards, foresters. 
The limitation of the number of effec- 
tives was then appropriately followed by 
limiting the period of service, 


Italy 


B= it is not enough ‘to have men. 
They must be armed and equipped. 
Here General de Marinis, the bluff but 
not unpleasant looking representative of 
Italy, declared that his country would 
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not accept a limitation placing it in in- 
feriority with any other. 

This striking attitude has also been 
revealed at the Arms Manufacture Com- 
mission by the General’s opposition to 
Mr. Gibson’s proposal of an interna- 
tional agreement stipulating the publica- 
tion of statistics concerning the manu- 
facture of arms and munitions, whether 
by the Government or by private con- 
cerns. Some time ago I had heard the 
same suggestion too from Theodore Bur- 
ton, our delegate to the Arms Traffic 
meeting here. 


Air and Control 

A NOTHER fruitful source of discussion 

was, of course, the air. Here Mr. 
Gibson also reiterated opposition to any 
curtailment of civil aviation. And here 
the French general average had better 
success as opposed to the English “first 
line of all shore-based craft.” “I am 
sure,” remarked M. de Brouchére of 
Belgium, “that if I found myself near a 
bomb dropped from an enemy airplane, 
I would not be at all concerned whether 
the offending aircraft had taken off from 
a vessel at sea or from a land air- 
drome.” 

The subject of control also revealed a 
difference between the French and the 
English. As a concession to us Ameri- 
cans, the French agreed that a control 
commission should be outside the League 
but that it was a necessary organ to ex- 
amine complaints and to publish all in- 
formation of a military nature. The 
English and ourselves would be satisfied 
to trust for this to the conscience of the 
nations. 

The Coolidge Conference 
_ Americo-Anglo-Japanese Naval 

Conference, called by President 
Coolidge and convening here on June 
12, takes on new importance from the 
Preparatory Commission’s failure to 
come to an agreement on all the subjects 
before it, especially on that of naval 
tonnages. Highest hopes are cherished 
for the success of the coming Confer- 
ence. Unless my forecast be mistaken, 
it should accomplish, among others, 
three results: 

Like the 1922 Washington Confer- 
ence, it should show that a wisely limited 
program may win where an omnibus 
programme, like that of the Preparatory 
Commission, fails. 

It should repeat the technical success 
of the Washington Conference, now as 
applied to cruisers instead of battleships, 
and reverting to a smaller type. 

It should also repeat the success of 
that Conference as a pledge of economy 
and justice. 


Geneva, Switzerland, 
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The gateway to the Yosemite. 


to preserve in a state of virgin nature 


Behind its formidable turrets lie Yosemite Park and the territory which it is hoped 


Sanctuary ! Sanctuary ! 


By JAMES CLYDE GILBERT 


OMETHING new in the way of a 
National reservation has just been 
created by the Department of the 

Interior. High in the Sierra country of 
Yosemite National Park, California, an 
area of approximately seven square 
miles has been set aside as a complete 
and perpetual reservation in which the 
flora and fauna will always be left in 
their primitive state, unmolested by 
man. This is one region that will be 
barred to the tourist, one spot in our 
America that will remain as it was when 
the first white man entered it in his mad 
search for gold. All domestic animals, 
camping, and fishing will be forbidden. 
Admission will be by special permission 
only, and then solely for the purpose of 
making scientific studies or in connec- 
tion with the administration of the 
secluded area. Plants and wild animals 
in the perpetual reserve will not be re- 
moved or in any way interfered with 
unless some invasion from the outside 
world should seriously disturb the bal- 
ance as provided by nature. 

This remarkable reservation is in an 
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absolutely elemental state so far as im- 
provements are concerned. ‘There are 
no roadways or well-defined trails lead- 
ing into it. Nevertheless it is not diffi- 
cult of access, and when once the ascent 
is made the slight hardship is forgotten 
in the magnificent fairyland that is re- 
vealed. The lower slopes are well 
wooded, and the view over the Cathedral 
Range to the south is such that the 
finest photograph is inadequate to con- 
vey to the mind a satisfactory impres- 
sion of its rugged beauty. In alpine 
meadows are found the white squaw 
grass bunches, resembling huge snowballs 
on goldenrod stems. Then there are the 
avalanche lilies and evening primroses 
growing in profusion, with the snow- 
capped Sierras for a background, In 
some scenery there is an element of awe 
and grandeur, even a grimness_ that 
makes one shudder. The charm of this 
region is that, with all its scenic splen- 
dor, it is so serenely beautiful and rest- 
ful in character. The first white man to 
see the Yosemite country was a prospec- 
tor who wandered on a trail up the 


Merced River in 1849, the year after the 
discovery of gold in Captain Sutter’s 
sawmill raceway in the Sacramento Val- 
ley. His account of the valley and the 
scenery was not taken seriously by the 
coast miners and others. Two years 
later United States troops in pursuit of 
marauding Indians came to the entrance 
of the valley. They went into camp on 
the bank of the Merced River, opposite 
the peak El Capitan. One of the party, 
a Dr. Bunnell, proposed that they call it 
Yosemite Valley, in honor of the tribe of 
Indians that had so long lived there in 
freedom. This name was given it. In 
Indian language Yosemite means “full- 
grown grizzly bear.” 

Water-power interests and greedy irri- 
gation combines are ready to grab off 
anything to their advantage in the Na- 
tional Parks and Forests. But there is 
nothing in the high Sierras that they 
could possibly wish for, so it is safe from 
despoliation from that angle. The march 
of “‘progress” will never interfere with 
this sanctuary of wilderness life. Cer- 
tain European countries, notably Sweden 
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and Switzerland, have set aside high 
mountain parks such as this. They are 
strictly policed and the tourist is not 
permitted to enter promiscuously. We 
have our National Parks and Monu- 


Y life-long friend, the Doctor, 
M is dead. He slipped from his 

office chair while listening to 
the troubles of a patient, and so stepped 
as briskly out of life as he had made his 
way through it. He died in the little 
Maine town where his father was born, 
and where he had grown up, though 
venturing now and then to other parts. 


“Physician and Surgeon” were the 
words on his sign. He was both. 


Yes, he was both and more. Few 
men developed greater skill with the 
knife; few could better cure with pills 
and potions. Beyond this he knew how 
to conquer nerves, rid the mind of fear, 
and restore confidence in his patients. 
He did all this with frankness; told the 
truth, but in such a way as to make it 
welcome. “Fix me up” became a by- 
word among those who came to him. 
He usually did. 

Somehow he never seemed to sleep, 
and was seldom idle. When no ills de- 
manded his attention, he read, played a 
bit on the flute, and even tinkled a 
piano; he sang—not well, but stentori- 
ously. Music always interested him. 
He attended the festivals and encour- 
aged the art on all occasions. He was 
also a “joiner”—-belonged to everything 
except the church. I recall his disturb- 
ance when a promised Order of Red 
Men failed to materialize. He had 
looked forward to its mysteries with 
deep anticipation, and felt keenly dis- 
appointed, 


|. feewinen life appealed to him. He 
became surgeon in the National 
Guard of his State; went with it to the 
Spanish War, though never getting 
nearer the firing line than Chattanooga, 
where forty-six of his men died under 
other hands, while he was transferred to 
hospital service on Lookout Mountain. 
The Government gave him one fever 
thermometer for 300 men. He rode on 
horseback to Chattanooga and bought 
the local stock—seven in all. The Med- 
ical Department nearly court-martialed 
him for this irregularity. He could get 
no nurses, and the chaplains would not 
climb the mountain to console the dying. 
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ments, where the tourist is welcome and 
made comfortable. These places pro- 
vide all that is necessary for recreation 
purposes. We have been in need of just 
such a reserve as the one recently set 


The Doctor 
By DON C. SEITZ 


Flies blackened the faces of the sick 
men. He could get no wire-screening. 
One day a gorgeous Medical Staff came 
to dine. He served a beefsteak, a la 
hospital. It was hidden under insects. 
The sight so upset one delicate doctor 
that he “threw up” his breakfast. After 
that screening came. Also a reputation 
that took him to Cuba, where he built a 
hospital at Marianao. Then he came 
home. 

His practice prospered; his reputation 
grew. The world was bright before him. 
Then the Great War broke. In the be- 
ginning it was none of his troubles, but 
he heeded Mabel Boardman’s call and 
went with the Red Cross to Germany. 
Given charge of a unit, he was sent in 
October, 1914, to Cosel, in Silesia. He 
was unwelcome. A hotel was set aside 
for his nurses. He found it occupied by 
the mistresses of German officers. These 
he expelled. He was not allowed to use 
his own Red Cross supplies. To top this 
a poster was placed on the wall of every 
ward by which it was verboten for any 
operation to be performed without the 
presence of a German army doctor. 


oe came from the Russian front 
a fair young German badly afflicted 
with gangrene. At times a vein would 
break in the offensive flesh, which would 
have to be (aken up. One day this hap- 
pened when the Doctor was alone in the 
hospital. A nurse summoned him in 
haste. The lad was a great favorite. 

“Where is the Herr Doctor?” he 
asked. No one knew. 

“Find him,” he said. Then he took 
the soldier’s pulse, throbbing weaker 
with each stroke as the blood dripped 
from the broken vein. It indicated 
thirty minutes of life. 

He went outside and sat down on the 
hospital steps. Soon the head nurse ran 
out. 

“Are you not going to operate?” she 
queried. 

“Not without the Herr Doctor.” 

He lit a cigar. Nurse after nurse ran 
out, begging him to act. He shook his 
head. Messengers were sent scurrying 
and telephones were kept busy, but 
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aside, and naturalists who wish to see 
the primitive alpine district of California 
will be grateful for the foresight of those 
who are responsible for the act that 
made possible such a natural sanctuary. 


seemingly without results, The nurses 
were in tears, the patient all but uncon- 
scious. 


yy the end of twenty minutes a ju- 
nior German surgeon came _ in, 
breathless. The Doctor rose from his 
step, sliced off some “proud flesh” and 
tied up the artery. Strangely enough, 
the boy got well. 

The affair made a great stir. 

‘‘Was it your purpose to let the man 
die?” asked the chief German surgeon. 

“It was my purpose to let the man 
die.” 

“And why, Herr Doctor?” 

“Because of the sign on the wall.” 

Berlin heard of the episode, and the 
Prince de Sagan, a civilian supervisor of 
hospital work, came to Cosel for first- 
hand information. When he heard the 
facts, he slapped the Doctor on the 
back. 

“You have taught these bureaucrats 
a lesson that they richly deserve,’ he 


exclaimed. “The signs shall come 
down.” 

Down they came. So did all other 
restrictions. The supplies were taken 


from storage and put to use. Insults 
ended. The Doctor was master of Cosel 
until death in his household ordered him 
home, 


Sow he was in the American Army 
again, but not to stay. Hard service 
had brought on excessive blood pressure. 
He was relieved and sent home. Here 
he cheerily took up his practice as 
everybody’s physician and surgeon, with 
the certain knowledge that the next mo- 
ment might be his last. It did not come 
for a decade. 

When he fell from his chair, the whole 
town and much of his native State 
mourned. A bugle blew taps over his 
grave. Little children wept when they 
knew the good Doctor was gone, to be 
with them no more. It had been given 
to few men to mean as much to the 
community as he. 

Who was he? you ask. Dr. Bial F. 
Bradbury, of Norway, Oxford County, 
Maine. 

















Homes for dudes in the ranching country. We regret to state that we have no information as to the size and quantity of the trout 


in the waters in the foreground 


Dude Ranches 


“ O you run a ranch or a ranch?” 

a Governor of Wyoming once 

asked me, in the days when I 
was an active dude-wrangler, to which 
I replied, briefly, ‘“‘Ranch—accent hard, 
flat, and workmanlike.” But that was 
in the pioneering period of dude-wran- 
gling, when even Governors of Wyoming 
were amused and skeptical concerning 
this new enterprise just emerging above 
the horizon. 

The pioneering period of dude-wran- 
gling—eleven years ago, ihe dude busi- 
ness being not much more than thirty- 
seven years old. 

It was a healthy youngster, however, 
eleven years ago; and to-day it is a full- 
grown, mature factor in Far-Western 
life, for it supplied a growing need and 
represented an intelligent theory. The 
need was this: that in our increasingly 
complex and noisy life there should be 
places where people could actually be 
simple and to some extent indulge primi- 
tive and heroic tastes, and the theory 
was that the dude-wrangler, having 
found what to him was an ideal life—the 
life of a ranch—other people of similar 
tastes would agree with him. 
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By STRUTHERS BURT 


Nowadays Governors of Wyoming no 
longer laugh at dude ranches; no one 
laughs at them except the ignorant or 
those Easterners who by ill luck have 
been to one of the few dude ranches not 
representative of the profession; ranches 
which I will mention later. The dude- 
ranching business is one of the most 
solid and prosperous businesses of the 
Far West and the dude-wrangler one of 
the most substantial and respected of 
citizens. His theories have been vindi- 
cated and his intelligence verified, for 


the dude-wrangler is invariably on the - 


side of Conservation, preservation, and 
decent development, and to any country 
a dude ranch is an asset. 


Pee ranching began by accident, 
and was developed more or less in 
the mind of one man, or rather, three 
men, for the original man had two 
brothers who subsequently joined him, 
and J never write an article on this sub- 
ject without paying my respects to those 
men, for they deserve it. Howard Eaton 
was the original man, and dude-wran- 
gling began because Howard Eaton years 
ago, in the seventies, went ranching in 


the Dakotas, and was such a popular 
man, such an engaging personality, such 
a genial sportsman, that his friends in- 
sisted upon visiting him, After a while 
so Many visitors came that Eaton con- 
ceived the idea of turning this love of 
vicarious ranching into something more 
solid. It was Eaton who invented the 
word “dude,” or rather, used it in this 
new way; and used in this new way it 
means nothing more or less than a 
stranger to a country. There is nothing 
about it in the least derogatory. 

Now a business developed in the 
mind of one man usually is an interest- 
ing and original business if that man has 
any trace of idealism, and Howard 
Eaton had a great deal. He loved pas- 
sionately the country he was in and its 
life; loved these in a way not altogether 
conceivable to any but those who feel a 
similar passion. The stamp he put upon 
his business has never been lost, and all 
but the less intelligent dude-wranglers 
are his followers. Probably if it had 
not been for Howard Eaton there would 
have been no dude ranches, and the 
desire of people to visit the Far West 
would have been inadequately satisfied 
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Off for a horseback ride in the range country. It looks as though some ungenerous soul had just shouted, ‘‘ Go back, Towser ”’ 


by summer boarding-houses and hotels. 
Eaton realized that it was not altogether 
scenery, not altogether climate, quiet- 
ness, or sport, that brought people to his 
place; but that to a great extent it was 
the picturesque, charming, and peculiar 
life of a ranch; and so, even when he 
became prosperous and the dude end of 
his outfit the largest part of it, he never 
made the mistake of turning his place 
into anything other than what it was. 
It began as a ranch, and it is a ranch 
to-day, although the Eatons have moved 
from Dakota to Wyoming and Howard. 
alas! is dead, Nor are any other good 
dude ranches anything but ranches, and 
once they try anything else, immediately 
they lose their flavor. 

They are not small hotels, they are 
not summer boarding-houses, they are 
not sportsmen’s clubs, and, above all, 
they are not theatrical imitations of 
something that has vanished, although 
[ still find considerable ignorance on all! 
these four points, especially the last, de- 
spite the thousands of persons who have 
visited dude ranches in the past ten 
years. 


Stemi is, of course, a certain type of 
mind which believes nothing it sees 
except bathtubs and motor cars and 
things like that; and this type of mind 
finds anything unusual suspicious. Such 
a type of mind is convinced that all the 


life of the old West is a thing of the 
past; but then it was convinced of that 
ten, twenty, thirty, forty years ago. I 
have had people on my ranch who as- 
sumed, and could not be argued out of 
it, that my cow-punchers wore chaps, 
the neighboring mountains were snow- 
covered, and the skies were exception- 
ally blue just to impress visitors, I 
think they even thought the bears and 
elk were stage properties. There is 
nothing to do with people like that ex- 
cept to send them back to the grim reali- 
ties of golf. There are other, and pleas- 
ant, people who have been trapped into 
visiting one of those ranches founded on 
the belief that all Easterners are fools— 
a fairly old Far-Western belief. Having 
been met at the station by a replica of 
an Overland Stage, and having had to 
spend several weeks in an unnecessary 
atmosphere of shooting, trick roping, 
bucking horses, and pseudo-cattle work, 
they naturally return home slightly dis- 
illusioned. 

Not long ago I met one such victim, 
and she asked me—it was a she—with a 
twist to her mouth, if on my ranches my 
cow-punchers and horse-wranglers and 
rastabouts “always wore color sym- 
phonies”? Being a founder, and at 
present a non-active partner in a digni- 
fied and legitimate dude ranch, I asked 
with some heat what she meant. She 
replied that at the place where she had 


spent the summer all the ranch hands 
wore different kinds of silk shirts each 
day, and that their neck-handkerchiefs 
and shirts either matched or were in 
carefully selected contrast. Nothing like 
that happens on any of my ranches, or 
on any of the dude ranches I know— 
every one is much too busy. In fact, 
dude ranches are busier than any other 
sort of ranch. They would be, for to the 
duties of an ordinary ranch is added the 
work of caring for and amusing a num- 
ber of strangers. 

Naturally, the organization and equip- 
ment of a place that looks after any- 
where from fifty to a hundred and fifty 
guests are different in many details and 
larger than the organization and equip- 
ment of a place that looks after only 
cattle, or sheep, or horses; and in his 
effort to keep his guests amused and 
make them comfortable the dude-wran- 
gler is in danger of crossing the dividing 
line between a ranch and a hotel, but the 
wise dude-wrangler never does; and if 
he does, he is just so much the worse 
off in the minds of sensible dudes and 
sensible Westerners. Dude-wrangling is 
a delicate job; the successful dude-wran- 
gler must have a talent for psychology. 
and he learns more about it each day: 
also he must have the most sensitive tact 
and the most sensitive sort of taste. He 
is trying to preserve a reality, but a 
reality, of course, which never until re- 
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Sure-footed Western horses are at home in such country as this. 


cently had as an added factor the pres- 
ence of several score aliens who are pay- 
ing board. You see the dilemma. A 
man pays you board; therefore, to a 
certain extent, he has you in‘his power. 
He has come to your place because it is 
a ranch; but at the same time, not being 
a rancher himself, he demands con- 
veniences most ranches do without. To 
preserve the balance requires all the 
imagination and foresight a dude-wran- 
gler possesses. 

Nor is the wise dude-wrangler ever 
engaged in “theatrical imitations of 
something that has vanished.” This is 
an idea, for some strange reason, con- 
fined to New York and Hollywood. 
New York knows, because it knows 
everything. It does, doesn’t it? At all 
events, what it doesn’t know it is una- 
ware of. And Hollywood knows, be- 
cause, knowing nothing, whenever it 
penetrates the Far West it moves in a 
caravan like self-contained Arabs. But, 
despite New York and Hollywood, the 
dude-wrangler has no need to imitate a 
vanished thing, because where the dude- 
wrangler usually finds himself the thing 
has not vanished. 


. I ‘o the man really familiar with the 
remote reaches of the Far West 
there is nothing more amusing, and fre- 


quently irritating, than the assumption 
that the old West and the life of the 
ranches is a thing of the past. Neither 
the motor car, nor the radio, nor the air- 
plane, can, or ever will, alter the fact 
that this is a huge country and that 
many parts of it are inaccessible to any 
sort of penetration save penetration of a 
primitive kind. There are hundreds of 
square miles of the Far West a man 
cannot get into save on horseback, and 

















A rough trail through a Western canyon 


Even a bronco ought to get pleasure from such a view 


there are other hundreds of square miles 
he cannot enter save on foot; while even 
where the motor car exists you cannot 
destroy the cowboy, for the simple rea- 
son that stock cannot be worked from 
an automobile. There are a dozen other 
reasons, but they cannot be gone into 
here for lack of space. Nor, as I said 
before, is there much sense in such an 
argument. Some day, however, if I 
ever find the time, I will try to persuade 
certain New Yorkers and certain motion- 
picture directors to visit me, so that I 
can take them out in the hills and lose 
them. I would love to leave them alone 
with “the old West” for a night or 
two. 

The dude-wrangler has a perpetual 


' and growing business. He represents no 


passing phase between the frontier and 
civilization, and he has a serious and im- 
portant job. In the epic figures that 
have marked the development of the 
Far West—the explorer, the trapper, the 
trader, the miner, the cattleman, the 
sheepman, and the Forest Ranger—he 
takes his place, the youngest of them 
all. His duty is to explain the Far 
West to the Easterner and to preserve 
what is useful and beautiful of the Far 
West for future generations, All the 
ones I know are doing this two-sided job 
well. 
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No need to fear rough water with a modern, well-designed runabout. This is a sea sled “* hitting’ the bumps ’ 


’ at thirty miles an hour 


Why Not Get Out on the Water ?P 


What the Coming of the Stock Craft Has Done to Make 
Boating Possible for the Multitude 


OR a country as particularly for- 
tunate as ours in waters that are 
ideal for boating, we, as a whole, 

have made in the past but poor use of 
them for recreational purposes. And 
this in spite of the fact that we were 
originally a seafaring people whose very 
existence was dependent on the use of 
the waters that washed our coasts or 
that wound their way inland and formed 
the great highways of the Nation before 
the days of good roads or steam. 

With the opening up of the vast coun- 
try at the back of the original States 
along the seaboard, it was perhaps natu- 
ral that for a time our ancient heritage 
of the sea should be forced into the 
background, But with the tremendous 
industrial development that has taken 
place here it is surprising that so little 
has been accomplished along the lines of 
ship and boat building—a field in which 
we were once the foremost nation of the 
world. Up to a very few years ago the 
adze, the hand saw, and the plane were 
the tools still in use for wooden-ship 
building, very much as they had been 
since Captain Noah built the ark. Here 
tradition held strong, while in every 
other industry machine tools were tak- 
ing the place of primitive methods, 

Under these conditions, even when 
leisure to use the water became possible, 
yachting was confined to a compara- 
tively few localities and the feeling was 


By HERBERT L. STONE 


Editor of ‘‘ Yachting ”’ 




















One of the popular sailboats, a 15-footer, 
which is unsinkable. It is used extensively 
by youngsters, or on small bodies of water, 
where a larger boat would be out of place 


general that boats and boating were 
only for the rich and the well-to-do. 
Then came the automobile to open up 
the country for recreation as it had 
never been opened before. The open 
road drew many, and with the flooding 
of the country with a cheap means of 
locomotion, the water, for a time, was 
still further neglected and its possibili- 
ties for pleasure overlooked. 

With the nearing of the saturation 
point in the use of cars, many of the 
far-sighted men who had been building 
pleasure boats, and some of the manu- 
facturers of cars, saw the possibilities in 
the application to the making of boats 
of the production methods which made 
low-priced automobiles possible. It had 
always been cheaper to build several 
boats of the same design at the same 
time than separately. With the use of 
special machinery, the cost could be still 
further reduced; and now, with the rap- 
idly growing congestion of the roads and 
more stringent traffic laws taking much 
of the pleasure out of driving, it was 
time, these men figured, that we began 
to wake up to what the lakes, the rivers, 
and the waters of our long coast-line had 
to offer, and that we should begin to 
turn to our long-forgotten heritage, the 
sea. 


S° they reasoned; and so they started 
to build. The result is that the 
11% 
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A fleet of 38-foot stock cruisers all built by the same company, showing the popularity as well as the comfort of one of these 
summer homes afloat, on which four or more can live in comfort and go wherever the waters are navigable 


pleasure boat has now been brought 
within the reach of every one who, tiring 
of the land, longs to get afloat again— 
to feel the thrill that comes from han- 
dling a boat, of pushing on beyond the 
horizon, of exploring strange waters 
and, when the day is over, of dropping 
anchor in some quiet cove or landlocked 
harbor. Here, as night comes on and 
the riding lights begin to twinkle from 
the anchored boats near by, with a fire 
going in the snug cabin and the eve- 
ning meal on the stove, one reaches the 
height of contentment that comes with 
cruising. Some one once made the perti- 
nent remark that a cruise only began 
when the anchor was down and well- 
bitten in the bottom. 

And right here it may be said that the 
cruiser afloat always “has it” on the 
automobile tourist, in that he carries his 
home with him. No hotels to hunt up, 
no camp to make, but always a comfort- 
able cabin, with his own bed, his own 
galley and ice-box, his own belongings 
around him, and everything that makes 
life worth while. 


i talking about stock boats, as those 

that are built in quantity are called, 
they fall naturally into two classes, viz.: 
(1) cruisers; (2) runabouts, or those 
used for day service. The former are 
usually in greater demand in waters 
which are not confined and where trips 
of some length may be taken, while the 
latter are, of course, in greater use in 
restricted waters, such as lakes, rivers, 
or bays, where a fast boat for day use is 
wanted. 

In general, it may be said that a 25- 
footer is about as small a craft as will 
make a satisfactory cruiser. For there 
must, first of all, be a cabin large enough 
to sleep at least two comfortably, and 


even three or four at a pinch; to provide 
cooking and living accommodations; 
and to have the necessary headroom so 
that one will not get a crick in the back 
from stooping over. Then there must 
be storage space for clothes, and a cock- 
pit large enough to accommodate the 
“crew,” and visitors on occasion. All 
this can be had in a 25-footer. There is 

















A 15-foot centerboard stock model de- 

signed by J. G. Alden, and which is now 

made in ‘‘ knock-down’’ form, so that 

the parts may be bought and put together 
by the purchaser 


even a 23-footer on the market that 
gives most of these requisites. From this 
size up to 45 feet in length one can find 
several different types and models from 
which to choose and to fit one’s purse. 

In first cost, the price of cruisers has 
been brought down to reasonable figures 
by the production methods mentioned 
above. They can be had at prices com- 
paring favorably with high-grade auto- 
mobiles—and it must always be remem- 
bered that a cruiser gives much more 
than an automobile in the way of com- 
fort and accommodation. The compari- 
son of price would be much fairer if it 
were made with a summer cottage or 
bungalow. From $2,500 to $6,500 
would be the range for boats from:25 to 
38 feet in length. And in one of the 
latter size several persons could spend 
the summer, or several weeks of contin- 
uous cruising, with the comfort ‘and 
privacy of a small cottage ashore. 

The tendency lately has been to in- 
crease the speed of cruisers as well as of 
runabouts. But from 10 to 15 miles per 
hour is what one should look for in a 
craft of this size. More speed means 
greater power, greater operating cost, 
and greater all-around expense. While 
in miles-per-gallon of fuel the cruiser 
does not show as well as the automobile, 
it must be remembered that there are no 
garage bills to pay, no tire upkeep, and 
less depreciation, so that in a comparison 
of the total cost of running a cruiser 
against an automobile the former shows 
very favorably. With the wide differ- 
ence in size and type of engines in cruis- 
ers, no exact figures on fuel consumption 
per mile are possible. Broadly speaking, 
about three-fourths of a pint per horse- 
power per hour is a fair basis of esti- 
mate. The cost of upkeep on a boat 
depends largely on where she is laid up 
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A stock keel knockabout, 16 feet long, which 
is being used extensively in localities where 
the waters ere exposed. Fast, able; water- 
tight compartments make her unsinkable 


for the winter and on how much of the 
yearly painting and overhaul the owner 
does himself. 


wuz there has been a great de- 
velopment in the stock cruiser, 
it is in the fast runabout that the great- 
est strides have been made—in the type 
and quality of the boat itself, in the 
speed, and in the price. Heretofore any- 
thing with a speed of over 30 miles an 
hour was only for the man who did not 
have to count the cost. But to-day the 
price range is not much above the level 


of the automobile. Then again, the 
boats are now designed by naval archi- 
tects who have made a life study of this 
type of craft. They are seaworthy in 
any kind of weather in which one would 
use a small craft, and in speed per 
horse-power they exceed any boats of 
their type heretofore turned out. Stock 
boats range in speed from 30 to 45, and 
even 50 miles per hour, though to get 
the latter speed one must have a higher- 
powered engine. The range in size is 
from 18 to 30 feet, with seating capacity 
for from five to nine or ten persons, and 
prices run from $1,000 up. 

A 22-footer with a 25-mile to 35-mile 
speed will cost from $2,000 to $2,500. 
A 26-footer with a 30-mile to 35-mile 
speed will run from $2,400 to $3,200. 
Larger boats and higher speeds natu- 
rally run into more money, as in the 
automobile field. As to reliability, mo- 
tor boats nowadays are just as free from 
motor troubles as a car, and there are 
no tire troubles. One can learn to drive 
and handle a runabout more easily than 
he can a car, and there is no traffic con- 
gestion to worry the beginner, while the 
pilot rules, or rules of the road, are as 
simple and as easy to understand as 
traffic laws ashore, Just try it once in one 
of the demonstration boats now provided 
by all of the larger manufacturers of 
runabouts at any of their distribution 
points, and find out for yourself. 

This reduction in the price of these 
high-speed runabouts has been made 
possible only through the production 
methods of the makers. One manufac- 
turer alone is turning out this year no 
less than 500 boats, in two models, one 
22% feet in length and the other 26 
feet. Production on this scale has never 
been tried before, and it means much in 
the way of a price that is within reach 
of the average man who wants to get on 
the water, and yet have the same range 
of speed and radius of action as in an 
automobile. 
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A 21-foot stock knockabout 

that has proved very popular 

on the Great Lakes. Able, 
fast, and weatherly 


oe one may also buy a boat in 
the same way that he would a car. 
In other words, he can go to an agent or 
dealer in his home city and see, in a 
well-equipped showroom, just what he is 
thinking of buying. Here he can inspect 
the boats, talk over with the dealer such 
points as he wants to take up, and, 
above all, have a demonstration. All of 
which is a long step ahead of the day 
when he had to buy from circulars and 
by correspondence, without once seeing 
what he was getting for his money. 

A type of small runabout that has 




















A 36-foot stock cruiser, with a forward cockpit, which has be- 
come very popular when long cruises in open waters are con- 
One of these boats has made several trips to 
Labrador in perfect safety and comfort 


templated. 


dining 


A 26-foot cruiser, small but seaworthy and able, with living ac- 
commodations for four on an extended voyage. The large cock- 
pit, sheltered at the forward end, gives plenty of deck space for 


‘* al fresco ’’ when desired 
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For the man who does not have to weigh 
the cost the fast commuter type, such as 
this 42-footer, is becoming a stock propo- 
sition. Comfort, plus speed of 30 miles, can 
be had in the daily use of such a boat 


attained great popularity, due to the im- 
provement in the outboard motor, is one 
built particularly for this handy, porta- 
ble little power plant. Boats are now 
designed especially for these engines, 
some of which are hung over the stern, 
while others are dropped in a well built 
into the hull for this purpose. Some of 
these little craft, which run from 16 to 
25 feet in length, are as well finished as 
the conventional type of runabout, and 


Moccasin and Pack 


the speeds made are remarkable, consid- 
ering the amount of power developed. 
From 15 to 25 miles an hour have been 
made, though the higher speed is, so far, 
practicable only in light hulls built for 
racing. A complete equipment of hull 
and engine can be had for as low as 
$250, and the price range runs from that 
figure up to $600. Even a small cruiser 
is now possible with a two-cylinder out- 
board motor for power. Streams and 
lakes that have never before heard the 
exhaust of a motor boat are now echoing 
to the purr of the outboard, which has 
opened pathways heretofore closed to 
most of us with limited time and with. 
out the resources of a Croesus. 

While most of the stock-boat develop- 
ment has taken place in the motor-boat 
field, the lover of sail and tiller has also 
been benefited by standardization and 
multiple production. With the soaring 
of prices for boats built to order it is 
only by the saving made possible by 
the building of many boats to the 
same design that the price has been 
kept at all within reason. Yet here, 
unlike the motor-boat field, there are 
practically no cruisers—probably for the 
reason that no two sailing men can 
agree on what is necessary in either de- 
sign or cabin layout, and the builders 
have given up as a bad job trying to 
satisfy them. 


ie as to stock sailboats for day use 
and for racing, there are several to 
be had that fill the eye as to looks and 
are satisfactory under sail. Most of 
them are the work of naval architects of 
reputation, and boats from designs by 
John Alden, C. D. Mower, Ralph Wins- 
low, and others can be purchased from 


By ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


r | Y RAINS are slaves to those mys- 
terious contrivances called time- 
tables (subject to change with- 

out notice), and must confine their 

movements to the route rigidly pre- 
scribed by two narrow ribbons of steel 
representing what is, in effect, the short- 
est distance between two points. Motor 
cars move processionally over what their 
drivers call “good roads,” religiously 
avoiding the bad roads, which always 
lead through and to the best places; and 
well-behaved motor cars are not sup- 
posed to jump fences, climb trees, or 
scale cliffs. Even airplanes may not in- 
vade the deep woods, and the mountain- 
tops are to them a vaguely promised 





land which they are allowed to behold 
but are not yet permitted to enter upon. 
But as for my feet, 


I only have to steer them and they 
take me everywheres! 


as Gelett Burgess sang quite a few years 
back. My feet may not be “beautiful 
upon the mountains,” but they are use- 
ful there. Until I am reincarnated as a 
humming-bird, I don’t expect to find 
any conveyances that give as much all- 
round satisfaction as those feet. Mind, 
I am no bigot. I have traveled exten- 
sively by train, motor, bicycle, skates, 
quadruped, airplane, and water-craft of 
various types, and hope to do so repeat- 
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Speeds of between 30 and 40 miles 
an hour—and no speed laws to 
hold you down—are now common in 
stock runabouts that cost no more 
than a good grade of motor car 


stock. The size of these runs from 15 
to 20 feet over all length, and the price 
from $350 up to $750, including sails. 
Many of these, designed for use by. 
youngsters or beginners, are built with, 
air tanks or water-tight compartments to' 
make them unsinkable, and they are do-: 
ing their share towards leading back the 
youngster of to-day to the ways of the: 
sea which his forebears followed before: 
him. 


edly in the future, but as I look back it: 
‘appears that all these aids to locomotion: 
were merely the means of bringing me to: 
places from which I could walk. Free-' 
dom is the one great desire of all living 
things; and, among men, the capable 
walker alone knows true freedom. 


To live as free as air, yet never lack 
The simpler comforts, foot it with a 
pack, 


The conventional traveler is all tan-— 
gled up with schedules, baggage, and 
such; he is always considering what 
clothes to wear, what routes are prac- 
ticable, and to what hotel he should wire 
ahead for accommodations. With a 
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CHINA— 


CHINA fills the pages 
CHINA peers at us through journals 
CHINA stops us in the daily press 


CHINA... very word intrigues us. And those soft-syllabled 


generals and statesmen and cities and rivers carry fascination. 


Oh, yes, we read it—at least, we 
start to read—and then the maze 
of what it’s all about gets us—and 
we stop. 

What’s happening ? How did it 
all start—and when and where ? 
What and who is back of it all, 
anyway ? Who are these Changs 
and Chengs and Shantungs—and 
all the rest ? 


Do You WANT 
to KNOW ? 


All right—there’s a very simple 
way to learn—a very inexpensive 
way. 

Beginning at once, The Christian 
Century will carry a series of brief, 
clear articles on 


WHAT AND WHY 
IN CHINA 


by Paul Hutchinson. He lived in 
China for five years; he edited 
three periodicals there; his book, 
“ China’s Real Revolution,” has 
sold upwards of a hundred thou- 


sand ; he has present channels cf 


keeping posted on what is happen- 
ing in China today. He knows 
his China. 

But what is even more important to you 
—he writes interestingly and graphically ; 
he gives his reader a clear-cut, understand- 
able picture of the “ what and who and 
where,” and takes him straight out of the 


maze of contusion. 


Once you start reading the Hutchinson 
articles on “What and Why in China” you 
can pick up your paper again and make 
sense of the day’s dispatches. You can carry 
around with you that comforting assurance 
of an intelligent grasp of this subject of 
Major importance—the China situation. 


Isn’t it worth a dollar, with the rest 
ot The Christian Century thrown in for 
13 weeks—or four dollars for a year’s 


subscription P 


is a good day to mail this coupon 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
440 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


[] For the enclosed One Dollar ($1.00) send me The 
Christian Century for 13 weeks. 
OR 


(] For the enclosed Four Dollars ($4.00) send me The 
Christian Century for one year. 


Name 








Address... 
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pack to supply your needs and feet able 
to take you where you want to go, the 
world is yours and the loveliest corners 
thereof. 


M y present pack, light, strong, well- 
balanced, and commodious, with 
three large external pockets, was ac- 
quired in Zermatt, under the Matter- 
horn, and has served me well for six 
years. My favorite shoes are easy, 
ankle-high moccasins with fairly heavy 
soles; but I suppose that my addiction 
to moccasins is largely sentimental. 
While on a nine days’ tramp through 
Switzerland I wanted my moccasins, just 
as when in the gondolas of Venice I 
pined for a canoe, the loveliest craft that 
floats. The right pack is the one that 
enables you most comfortably to carry 
what you need, and the right footwear 
is that which fits you and the region and 
is adequately soled without being so 
heavy as to remind you that an ounce 
on the foot is equal to a pound on the 
back. 

For woodland trail and mountain 

height 
Let foot and pack and heart be light. 


Walking is a sport, the simplest of all 
sports, a sport that demands no special 
ability, training, or equipment. All you 
need is a pair of responsible feet and 
sufficient motive power to enable you 
alternately and progressively to lift them 
up and set them down over and upon 
whatever part of the earth’s surface hap- 
pens to be convenient. With deep 
thankfulness I acknowledge that in the 
course of a physically active life my feet 
have carried me into many pleasant 
places; and yet they began their varied 
career poor but honest, and with certain 
natural disadvantages. To be frankly 
autobiographical, I remember myself as 
a very small and puny boy of five, wear- 
ing heavy steel leg-braces the weight of 
which compelled me to drag myself up- 
stairs on hands and knees. Fortunately 
for me, an unusually wise mother, who 
had not forgotten her own tomboy girl- 
hood in Ohio, saw to it that I had what 
[ needed. Quietly—so quietly that only 
after I was thirty did it suddenly dawn 
upon me how I had been -guided—she 
encouraged a boy’s natural bent for 
athletics, A pair of skates as a present 
on my eighth birthday inevitably sent 
me forth on the ice to strengthen my 
weak ankles in the best possible exercise 
for the purpose. Plenty of baseball and 


shinny in vacant lots and all running 
games in a few years made me admit- 
tedly the swiftest of foot in my crowd. 
Trying to keep step with a tall and 
sinewy uncle, one of those who had en- 
listed at Lincoln’s first call, gave me a 





length of stride out of all proportion to 

my vertical inches that has been service- 

able on many a long trail and steep 

climb, 

More health is gained by wearing out 
shoe-leather 

Than comes from all the doctors put 
together. 


The most important walk is the one 
that begins just outside your door. Liv- 
ing as I do in the heart of New York, 
when I feel the imperative need to in- 
terrupt my work with a little exercise I 
generally take a jaunt of from two to 
four miles up and down a colorful and 
always exhilarating stretch of Fifth 
Avenue. Every town-dweller should 
have his pleasant, convenient walks, 
short and long, and every city, even 
your own, affords them. Dr. John Hus- 
ton Finley, one-time President of my 
own College, State Commissioner of 
Education, and now one of the pillars of 
the New York “Times,” has a pet one- 
day route completely skirting Manhat- 
tan Island. That means a distance of 
thirty miles over hard-paved streets, and 
requires good condition and fairly heavy 
soles, 


aa of my pedestrian friends, two in 
particular, are experts in matters of 
equipment. Their packs are always of 
the latest and best type and are fitted 
with everything desirable, including 
complete and compact cooking outfits; 
consequently, though myself a hasty 
and haphazard packer, vicarious experi- 
ence qualifies me to tell you what the 
well-packed man will bear. But I prefer 
to dwell upon something of even more 
moment than the walker’s physical bur- 
den, namely, his mental equipment. For 
walking is not a merely muscular exer- 
cise. Better a well-stored head than a 
well-filled pack, and, though a walker 
should be good company for others, he 
must, above all, be good company for 
himself. Like a good newspaper man, a 
good walker cannot know too much, A 
lively minded person with some knowl- 
edge of birds, beasts, flowers, trees, 
rocks, and local history will see more, 
think more, and enjoy more than an- 
other who lumps his changing surround- 
ings as “scenery.” Tribesmen of primi- 
tive races conceal their real names in the 
belief that by learning the true name of 
a man one gains a certain power over 
him. Transferring this notion from the 
domain of black magic to that of white 
magic, there is a degree of truth in it; 
for I do know that the walker who can 
name and distinguish, for example, he- 
paticas, bloodroot, anemones, and the 
varieties of violets will discover and de- 
light in the early spring flowers that are 
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hidden from companions of far keener 

sight but less training. 

The stars and all the flowers that 
sleep below them 

Are theirs who learn to name them 
and to know them. 


N old English proverb runs, “ ‘Do 

as I say, don’t do as I do,’ as the 
parson said when they brought him 
home in the wheelbarrow.” So I gravely 
counsel you to learn to employ map and 
compass both in one-day walks and in 
more extended tours, sorrowfully con- 
fessing my own impatient tendency to 
depend upon instinct, many questions, 
and the imps of luck, who have treated 
me far better than I have deserved. Re- 
member, too, that even the best woods- 
man sometimes “gets turned round” and 
loses his bearings, but the good woods- 
man and trailsman keeps his head. 

Keep the old trail well in sight 

Till you know the new is right. 


When Daniel Boone was about eighty- 
four, a visitor to his remote cabin asked 
him, “Colonel Boone, were you ever 
lost?” 

“No,” said the old pioneer, reflec- 
tively; “I can’t say as I was ever exactly 
lost, but I was bewildered once for three 
days.” 

I also have been bewildered, but at no 
other time quite to the same degree as 
once, when on the top of Katahdin I 
committed the inexcusable folly of strik- 
ing off across a broad plateau of broken 
rock in a thickening mist. Even though 
I did hit upon a method by which we 
happened to relocate our path, the inci- 
dent remains a particularly black blot 
upon an otherwise not unblemished ca- 
reer. 

When mists about the mountain 
wreathe a veil, 

Don’t go exploring; keep the well- 
marked trail. 


M ¥ small but vigorous traveling com- 
panion of the last eighteen years 
is now so badly spoiled that she de- 
mands as a right a tramp of at least 
three days at the end of each vacation, 
and as many other expeditions as we can 
manage; and our feet have known many 
lovely trails, low and high, East and 
West, at home and abroad, But I find 
that my homing instinct is still north- 
ward and toward rising ground, and that 
my dearest recollections are of moun- 
tains—Rockies, Ramapos, Alps, Lauren- 
tians, Green Mountains, White Moun- 
tains, Catskills, and Adirondacks. 

Men love the hills because, like men, 

they rise 
Compact of earth but reaching toward 
the skies. 
There is a cave on Katahdin, just below 
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Among prominent persons and _institu- 
tions served by the Davey Tree Surgeons 
are the following: 

AUGUSTUS A. BUSCH 

McGILL UNIVERSITY 

SAMUEL INSULL 

GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
ALFRED P. SLOAN, Jr. 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY 
SCIOTO COUNTRY CLUB 

HOWARD HEINZ 

UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, Jr. 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CORPORATION 
HON. WILL H. HAYS 





JOHN DAVEY 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Pat. Off. 


Reg. U.S. 
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To whom will you entrust your priceless trees? 





Davey Tree Service 


reliable, proved, safe—can be had only from the 


Davey Company, whose experts live and work in your vicinity 


Your trees are living things. They will usually re- 
spond to intelligent, skillful care, but they can’t be 
patched like a brick wall or treated by careless, un- 
trained hands—if you want to save them. 

While occasional trees are nearly perfect, most 
trees require some care in varying degrees. The 
majority probably need only limited treatment to pre- 
vent more serious troubles later—like teeth. Some 
are in advanced states of decay or decline. If a tree 
is worth saving, it is worth reliable expert service. 

Every Davey Tree Expert is Davey trained—is 
trained before he is allowed to work on your price- 
less trees. Men who are dishonest or lazy or careless 
are eliminated from the Davey organization as 
quickly as they are found, nearly all of them in the 
training school. The result is that only the right 
kind of men are left, and all of them are thoroughly 
trained by Davey experts who know Tree Surgery 


values and the most advanced methods of practice 
and the fine professional ethics. 

These trained, reliable Davey Tree Experts live 
and work in your vicinity. They are easily and 
quickly available to you. No car fare is charged and 
you pay only for actual working time at reasonable 
rates, plus the necessary materials and the cost of 
delivering them. 

You can afford Davey Tree Expert Service. 
Eighty-four per cent of Davey clients in 1926 paid 
less than $200.00 each. The total volume of business 
last year was $2,000,000, but the bulk of this was 
made up of small operations for people of moderate 
means who appreciate their trees as living things 
and priceless possessions. Above everything, get 
reliability. Davey Tree Experts will save your trees 
without guessing or experiment. Write or wire 
nearest office. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 679 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with telephones: New York, 501 Fifth Ave., Phone: Murray Hill1629; Albany, City Savings Bank Bldg.; Boston, 705 

Statler Bldg.; Pittsfield, Mass., Stevenson Bldg.; Providence, R. I., 36 Exchange Pl.; Philadelphia, Land Title Bldg.; Baltimore, 

American Bldg.; Washington, Investment Bldg.; Pittsburgh, 331 Fourth Ave.; Buffalo, 110 Franklin St.; Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg.; 

Detroit, General Motors Bldg.; Cincinnati, Mercantile Library Bldg.; Louisville, Todd Bldg.; Indianapolis, Fletcher Savings & Trust 

Bldg.; Chicago, Westminster Bldg.; St. Louis, Arcade Bldg.; Kansas City, Scarritt Bldg.; Minneapolis, Andrus Bldg.; Montreal, Insurance 
Exchange Bldg.; Toronto, 71 King St., West; Stamford, Conn., Gurley Bldg.; Hartford, Conn., 36 Pearl St. 





DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 





Every real Davey Tree Surgeon és in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., and the public ts cautioned against those falsely representing themselves. An 
Ggreement made with the Davey Company and not with an individual is certain evidence of genuineness. — i 
of your trees who is not directly in our employ and claims to be a Davey man, write headquarters for his record. Save yourself from loss and your trees from harm 


Protect yourself from impostors. If anyone solicits the care 











Most Glorious f 
Vacation of All J 


This summer’s outing 
via the “Road of Un- 
usual Service”— 


Colorado 


Yellowstone 


California 


Three vacations in one 
—including Pikes Peak, 
RoyalGorgebydaylight, 
Salt Lake City, Amer- 
ican River Canyon, the 
GoldenStrand ofthePa- 
cific, Carriso Gorge, the 
Apache Trail country. 


ONE LOW 
ROUND-TRIP 
FARE 


Stop-over Anywhere 
Another Rock Island 


Vacation Special is a 

series of delightfully 

} restful Colorado tours 

—planned in advance 

to suit all tastes and 

aa pocketbooks—all ex- 

penses prepaid. 
Famous trains— 
Golden State Limited 


Rocky Mountain Limited 
and others—to serve you 


Mail the coupon for details 








Rock Island Vacation Travel Service Bureau 
786-A La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Ill. 
Send me free literature on OColorado, 0 Yellow- 
stone, OCalifornia (check book or books desired), 
also complete informaticn regarding fares, stopovers, 
etc. I am interested in your All-expense Colorado 
Tours—OPersonally Conducted, OGo-as-you-please. 





Name 


Address (219F) 
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timber-line, that proved a good refuge. 
There was an unexpected shelter on 
Killington, on the Long Trail over the 
crest of the Green Mountains, which 
saved us from a night in the open with- 
out blankets; and there we found fire- 
wood, coffee-pot, and frying-pan, with 
enough coffee, sugar, butter, and con- 
densed milk thoughtfully left by the last 
tenants; and these enabled us to enjoy 
the beans for supper and the bountiful 
Welsh rarebit for breakfast that the 
meager contents of our pack afforded. I 
remember, too, a summit in Canada in a 
driving snow-storm, where our chatter- 
ing teeth enabled us to eat our sand- 
wiches with an economy of effort, the 
frosty top of Long’s Peak in Colorado, 
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and unnumbered forest camps where our 
fires have glowed. Best of all are mem- 


ories of many courtesies received on. 


the way; for people are especially well- 
disposed toward the pedestrian whose 
amateur standing is sufficiently evi- 
dent. 

With a certain capacity for enjoy- 
ment, with the zest and touch of imagi- 
nation that can make great adventures 
of little things, the sturdy walker shall 
never lack delight, whether his way runs 
through settled country or leafy wilder- 
ness, 

Enjoy the road: The best is lost to 
those 

Who hurry blindly toward the jour- 
ney’s close. 


Party Conventions for 


the National Capital 


By DIXON MERRITT 


The Outlook’s Staff Correspondent in Washington 





Is Mr. Merritt’s Plan a Good One P 


What do our readers think P 

Is this plan practicable politics ? 

Would it create more abuses than it 
would remove P 

Would it make self-government sim- 
pler,, more effective, sounder, more 
honest P 





In an editorial we offer some argu- 
ments for it that Mr. Merritt does not 
use, and some objections that he does not 
meet. 

Read Mr. Merritt’s article and our 
editorial and let us know what you 
think. THE EDITORS. 








National Convention of 1928 be 
held in Washington. 

The proposal was made by Senator 
Carter Glass, of Virginia, and has the 
support of a large number of men and 
women prominent in the party. It has 
the opposition, however, of other Demo- 
crats equally prominent—Democrats 


§ is proposed that the Democratic 


who think they perceive greater party . 


expediency in holding the Convention 
elsewhere. 

Expediency, more often than not, has 
controlled in matters of American poli- 
tics. One might guess, therefore, that 
the Democratic National Convention 
will be held next year in Cleveland, the 
metropolis of a doubtful State, where 
partisan advantage, according to the 
calculations of the politicians, may be 
gained. 

But by the mere proposal Senator 
Glass has rendered a service to Ameri- 
can politics, not merely to Democratic 
politics. If he wins the Convention for 
Washington, the benefit may be imme- 
diate. If he loses, the benefit will not 


be lost, but will be somewhat delayed in 
coming to fruition. 


bes advantage to be gained by the 
holding of a National party con- 
vention in Washington is that the delib- 
erations of the party would be as far as 
possible removed from local and: State 
influences. It is, in party affairs, identi- 
cal with the advantage, in Governmental 
affairs, that we have always had from 
having the seat of the Federal Govern- 
ment in a Federal District rather than 
in one of the States. Those influences, 
often adverse to the best interests both 
of the party and of the country, have 
rarely failed to exert themselves in Na- 
tional conventions, and sometimes they 
have been well-nigh disastrous. 

All National conventions of all recog- 
nized National parties ought, it seems to 
me, to be held in Washington, The 
Federal City ought to be recognized as 
the home of National party conventions 
just as it is recognized as the home of 
Congress. 

Under our system, the party organi- 
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zations are, in a very essential way, the 
Government. Whatever Congress is to 
do, whatever the President and his ad- 
ministrative officers are to do, is in large 
measure predetermined in the National 
convention of one or the other of the 
parties, 

The holding of conventions in Wash- 
ington would be a step toward recogni- 
tion of party machinery as Govern- 
mental machinery. It would enable the 
parties to maintain, what they always 
have needed but never have had, a con- 
tinuing organization apart from State 
and local organizations. Under the 
present system of hauling the conven- 
tions about the country, like a road 
show, there is no National party office 
except during Presidential campaigns. 
At all other times the headquarters of 
the party is supposed to be where the 
chairman of the National Committee re- 
sides, and the chairman is a part of some 
State organization, At this moment the 
official Republican National organiza- 
tion is by way of being a Massachusetts 
organization because Chairman Butler 
lives there. The official Democratic 
National organization would be, if it 
were anything, a West Virginia organi- 
zation because Chairman Shaver lives 
there. There is not, and has never 
been, in either party an established office 
for the transaction of party business in 
a regular way. 

The holding of all National party 
conventions in Washington might lead 
to the recognition of party machinery as 
Governmental machinery to the extent 
that essential party expenses would be 
met from Federal funds. That the 
Government should pay the cost of Na- 
tional campaigns Senator Borah sug- 
gested last January as one means of get- 
ting rid of unnecessary party expenses 
and removing undue influence of mon- 
eyed interests—both in primaries and in 
conventions. 

Of course, that is exactly what many 
politicians in both parties do not want. 
It is one of the reasons why the Demo- 
cratic National Convention of 1928 may 
not go to Washington; one of the rea- 
sons why, even if Washington is chosen 
by the Democrats for 1928, it might not 
be permanently chosen by them as their 
convention city; one of the reasons why, 
even if the Democrats should decide to 
hold all of their National conventions in 
Washington, the Republicans would be 
slow to adopt a similar policy. 

None the less, Senator Glass’s pro- 
posal, whether it is accepted or not, will 
accomplish something toward bringing 
public recognition of the proper place of 
party conventions and party machinery 
in our Governmental affairs. 
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mail this coupon 
for picture folders 









Mr. W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr. 
Santa Fe System Lines ’ 
1185 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
Please mail me Santa Fe Booklets, ‘California Picture Book, ’’‘* Grand Canyon Outings,’* ‘* Indian Detour."* 
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Harold 
Trowbridge 
Pulsifer 






Glory o’ the Dawn 


A story that will stir the hearts 
of all who love the ways of ships 
and the mystery of the past 


4 LORY O’ THE DAWN,” by 

Harold Trowbridge Pulsifer, a 
story of singular beauty, is told with 
a quiet impressiveness suggestive of 
Hawthorne. In the once flourishing 
Maine port of Middlehaven Caleb 
Gurney, stone-mason,  ship-builder, 
and maker of models, gave years of 
his life and all the passion of his soul 
to recreating in miniature “Glory 0’ 
the Dawn.” It was not merely a ship 
model that he fashioned, but a sym- 
bol of past greatness. The splendor of 
those ships which once carried New 
England’s fame through all the seven 
seas lived again in the moving beauty 
of the model. 


The Savor of the Sea 


The San Francisco “Journal” says: 
“This little story is one of remarkable 
beauty and strength.” : 

The Boston “Globe” says: “It is a 
rare occasion in the world of books 
when such a little gem as this is born.” 

The New York “Herald” says: 
“Mr. Pulsifer has compounded the 
pathos and humor of this text into a 
pleasing mixture.” 

The “Public Ledger” says: “Mr. 
Pulsifer has molded his prose to the 
same sensitive craftsmanship he has 
given to the shaping of poetry.” 


An Autographed Copy for You ! 


Mr. Pulsifer has kindly volunteered to auto- 
graph special copies of this book for those 
who accept the offer which appears below. 
The offer is limited, however, to subscribers 
of The Outlook. Simply mail the coupon to- 
day. Send no money now. Attractively bound 
in blue cloth with silver stamping, printed on 
heavy paper. 











MAIL THIS COUPON i 


The Outlook Company, 
Book Division, i] 
120 East 16th Street, New York. 

You may send me my copy of “Glory o’ the | 
Dawn,” by Harold Trowbridge Pulsifer, spe- 
cially autographed by the author. Upon receipt | 
of it I will pay the postman $1 plus a few 
cents for postage. If [ am not satisfied for 
any reason, I will return it at your expense | 
with the understanding that you are to refund 
the money I have paid. 
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The Book Table 


Edited by EDMUND PEARSON 





Fiction 


COCKADES. 
nam’s Sons, New 


Mr. Minnigerode’s 


By Meade Minnigerode. G. P. Put- 
Pork. 
romance based upon 
the mythical career in America of the 
missing Dauphin, Louis XVII differs 
widely in tone and tempo from other sto- 
ries treating the same inviting subject. 
For one thing, there is much more of 
America and less of Louis; the first few 
chapters especially are done in Mr. Minni- 
eerode’s best pageant-of-the-times style. 
For another, neither the shadow of the 
euillotine thrown from the past nor that of 
an undesired throne looming in the future 
is allowed to subdue the story to one of 
sentimentality, pathos, or tragedy; on the 
contrary, it is a spirited, swiftly moving, 
bucyant, colorful tale from first to last. A 
certain joltiness and jerkiness occasionally 
mar its progress, due partly to the ab- 
sence of the hero from the scene for long 
intervals of time and partly to the extreme 
intricacy of the plottings and counter- 
plottings, spyings and counter-spyings, of 
which he is the center. But the story is 
a good story and a picturesque one, and 
we cavil only at the quite unnecessary 
addition of the culminating improbability 
introduced in the last chapter. It comes 
as a startling surprise, it is true, one which 
few readers will anticipate; but the book 
would be better without it. 

THE ARROW. By Christepher Morley. Double- 
day, Page & Co., New York. $1.50. 

On the sea a young man’s fancy lightly 
swings to thoughts of love, and when, in 
Mr. Morley’s airy and amusing fantasy, 
the perturbed youth reaches London and 
leaves his ship, it is still a bit dizzy, and 
the extraordinary and malicious behavior 
of the pedestaled Cupid in Piccadilly Cir- 
cus is not such as to produce a steadying 
effect. As light as a soap-bubble, this 
clever and charming little tale does not, 
like so many literary bubbles blown with 
shimmering promise, resolve itself before 
the close into a mere disillusioning spatter 
of soap-suds. On the contrary, like the 
solider material of its origin, “it floats” and 
is still afloat unspoiled and iridescent at 
the end. 

DAWN: A LOST ROMANCE OF THE TIMES OF 
CHRIST. By Irving Bacheller. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. $2.50. 

Mr. Bacheller’s purpose has been, not to 
write the life of Christ in fiction form, but 
to carry out faithfully the promise of his 
subtitle, and thus to give us romance and 
adventure and also present a colorful and 
dramatic picture of the times, places, and 
people. He succeeds admirably in this at- 
tempt. Doris, who in the author’s device 


wrote this anciently lost and recently found ; 


narrative, was a Greek girl of beauty. 
charm. and wisdom. Her love for the Jew 
Apollos (we take it this is he of whom it 
was said, “Paul may plant and Apollos 
may water”) was deep and moving. That 
she came to be that woman as to whom 
Christ said, “He who is without sin among 
you, let him first cast a stone at her,” does 
not mean that she was ever an evil-minded 
woman: the pressure of Roman rule and the 
danger of a worse fate had forced her to 
hecome a mistress first of the centurion who 
later became the Emperor Vespasian and 
then of one otherman. Her adventures and 
escapes are genuinely thrilling. Quite nat- 
urally she met and knew various persons 
of the Bible story—Blind Bartimeus, and 
Mary of Magdala, for instance—and she 
happened to be present at the enlighten- 
ment of Saul of Tarsus, whereby he be- 


came VPaul the Apostle to the Gentiles. In 
she writes this 


her old age, in Colosse, 
simple, immensely human record of het 


life, ending as she hears the coming of the 
soldiers to lead her to death. 

Of stories of Bible times there have been 
many scores, but only once in a decade o1 
so does one appear that combines rever- 


ence, simplicity, and human = romance. 
Such a volume, in our judgment, is 
“Dawn.” 

THE DRUMS OF AULONE. By Robert W. 


Chambers. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $2. 
Mr. Chambers possesses a wide and ac- 
curate knowledge of French and American 
history, and in weaving a richly intri- 
eate tapestry as a background for the 
figures of his imagination he displays in 
“The Drums of Auione,” as elsewhere, a 
skill not fairly to be ignored. Unfortu- 
nately, his romanticism, adventurous and 
emotional, has few limits; reticence, re- 


straint, moderation, rarely hamper his 
flamboyant pen. In this particular novel 
the scene changes picturesquely from 


France to England, and thence to Quebec 
under Frontenac, who himself appears, 
peppery, warm-hearted, and imperious, and 
much the most delightful person in the 
book. There is a wholly evil villain, a 
wholly gallant hero, and the heroine, 
Mademoiselle Michelle de Maniscamp, from 
whose maiden lips we receive the story 
(Mr. Robert Chambers speaking, a trifle 
falsetto), is, of course, unfailingly devoted, 
courageous, tender, and girlishly charming. 
In short, here is an exciting yarn about 
people of romantically impossible behavior, 
performing upon a correctly furnished his- 
toric stage. 

SPLIT SECONDS. Tales of the Cinder Track. 


By Jackson Scholz. William Morrow & Co., 
New York. §2. 


By the 1924 Olympic champion, and 
holder of the world’s record for the 200- 
meter dash; a book written for regular 
guys. “When you make the statement to 


some people that track is a romantic sport, 
why they sort of look at you as though 
you were a trifle dotty,” Mr. Scholz points 
out. “They believe that the sport consists 
of nothing but climbing into a track suit, 
running yourself blue in the face, and then 
going into the gym for a shower.” Mr. 
Scholz would lead these benighted ones to 
the light. He would show that the atmos- 
phere of the cinder track is not entirely 
due to neat’s-foot oil, that many a roman- 
tic battle of the hurdles has been wen by 
a young knight with a Charley horse. Yes, 
indeed! 

The romance of track is exposed to an 
astounded public in a series of stories laid 
in a Mid-Western university, in each of 
which Mr. Scholz himself has a prominent 
part, and these stories not only abound 
with romance and action, but also teach 
valuable moral lessons: swinging the hips, 
jockeying for the pole, the use of the 
thumb in discus throwing, fighting for the 
dear old school, ete., ete. And if here and 
there it seems that Mr. Scholz has been 
unduly influenced by the “Rover Boys,” 
that should be no drawhack to most of his 
readers. 

ADAM IN MOONSHINE. By J. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 

Events “grow curiouser and curiouser” 
from the moment when Adam Stewart, 
starting on a holiday, looks out of a rail- 
way carriage into the upturned face of not 
one, but three beautiful girls. The girls 
are bidding farewell to a feilow-traveler, 


B. Priestley. 
2.50. 
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whose bag, on overturning, proves to be 
full of false whiskers. These false whiskers 
of conspiracy do not actually figure in the 
story after spilling out upon the floor of 
the car, but around their existence hangs 
a tale of mystery, moonshine, and merri- 
ment. 

Iby a coincidence growing out of his 
name, Adam is drawn into a conspiratorial 
house party, of which the girls are also 
members, at Runner Hall. Here every- 
thine’s either at sixes or at sevens most of 
the time. Fantastic plots thicken and love 
finds more than one way. “Adam in Moon- 
shine” is the frothiest kind of reading; the 
froth of a gay humor, shot with beauty. 
Adam’s adventures will revive the old 
hopes, dormant in the breast of every trav- 
eler, that something similar will happen to 
him. 

THE EMPRESS MIGHT-HAVE-BEEN. By Oc- 
tave Aubrey. Translated from the French by 

H. G. Dwight. Harper & Brothers, New 

York. $2.50. 

The possibilities for historical romance in 
the life of Napoleon are limitless, and M. 
Aubrey has made the most of them. How 
close the beautiful Countess Marie Valev- 
ska came to being Empress of the French 
is a fascinating story. If he occasionally 
strains over a historical gnat and some- 
times swallows whole camels, history’s loss 
is romance’s gain. A translator’s note ex- 
plains intentional misspelling of the Count- 
ess’S name. 

Marie Valevska was swept from a se- 
cluded life with her elderly husband into 
the seething center of the French Court on 
the wave of Napoleon’s passion for her and 
his promised favor to her country. The 
wave departed in a few happy ripples, 
while Marie Valevska lived in the Rue du 
Houssaye on her lover’s left hand. The 
yvoung Polish girl was too fine to survive in 
the hotbed of Court intrigue. She was 
caught in the vicious undertow of political 
mechinations. The pitiful spectacle of 
Josephine de Beauharnais going down to 
divorce is less tragic than the fate of this 
gentle girl whose honor was indeed curi- 
ously rooted in dishonor. 

Events proved that of all the women 
who played for Napoleon’s favor, Marie 
Valevska alone loved the man of many 
maps disinterestedly. Their short love life 
was idyllic, and the author has drawn an 
endearing Napoleon deeply in love, beset 
by a carping Josephine and greedy cour- 
tiers. Paradoxically, it was the sinister 
Fouché, Minister of Police, the first to be- 
friend Marie Valevska in Paris, who finally 
turned his coat and legislated against her. 
She retired to Poland, where her baby was 
born, while Napoleon was married in splen- 
dor to Marie Louise, Archduchess of Aus- 
tria. 

THE STRONGER GOD, By Eric Waring. Bren- 

tano’s, New York. §2. 

Galloping horses, flashing steel, love and 
battle, and a marvelous young Austrian 
baroness who successfully masquerades for 
ten years in her brother’s place as a lieu- 
tenant in a Uhlan regiment; until, indeed, 
on the last page she is ready to throw over 
Mars and Bellona and surrender to the 
strongest god, who is, of course, Cupid. 
The wildest of wild romance. 

FOREVER FREE: A NOVEL OF ABRAHAM 


LINCOLN. By Honoré Willsie Morrow. 
William Morrow & Co., New York. $2.50. 


Lincoln novels have usually kept the 
sreat man discreetly in the background. 
Here he has the chief acting and speaking 
part. Mrs. Morrow has made an earnest 
attempt to show the whole man as he 
really was, and her daring is justified. At 
least, whether this is “the real Lincoln” or 
not, it is a man, and not an effigy. The 
Story-teller has taken special pains to 
make us see him in his family life, and 
especially as the husband of Mary Lincoln, 
Who becomes a far more engaging figure in 
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The Rise 
of American 
Civilization 
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" (° AN only be described as an epic... Almost 
every page smacks of the pungent irony, 

the sardonic humor, the discernment that are 

characteristic of Charles A. Beard.” 

—Evans Clark, New York Times 







ERE is a masterpiece...a panorama of 
America...a tremendous canvas... It is 
essentially, powerfully, magnificently true.” 


— Henry Kittredge Norton, New York Sun 
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this picture than she has been in the ac- 

cepted legend. 

STORE OF LADIES. By Louis Golding. Alfred 
00. 


v4 


A. Knopf, New York. $2 
A pugilist is the hero of the extremely 
modern “Store of Ladies.” His code is 
anything but rigid, and as for the ladies 
who beset and besiege and bedevil him 
generally, their conduci, that of his much- 
tried Emma alone excepted, is of the va- 
riety which used to be dismissed with a 
meaningful “the less said the better.” Mr. 
Golding’s distasteful cleverness does not 
carry conviction that “the more said the 
better” is an improvement. 
PHILOPENA. By Henry Kitchell Webster. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indanapolis. $2. 
This tale, serially published under the 
title “Masquerade,” is an ingenious yarn 
about twin sisters who change places so 
successfully as to deceive the husband of 
the married one. 


THE SILVER CORD. By George Agnew Cham- 
berlain. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


A mystery yarn built on the physical re- 
birth of a deformed fugitive from the law 
and his return to the scene of his alleged 
crime, where, unrecognized and under a 
new name, he succeeds in disproving the 
charge and rewinning the maiden of his 
heart. A fairly good product of mechanical 
romance, no more. 

THE LINGERING FAUN. By Mabel Wood Mar- 
tin. The Frederick A. Stokes Company, New 
York. $2. 

An uncommonly well written and imagi- 
native tale of Paris at the time of the 
Peace Conference. The heroine, or princi- 
pal woman, is a beautiful American, wife 
of an exiled and impoverished Russian 
prince. The chief male figure is an envoy 
from the Near East, a magnificent person- 
age, supposed to be Arab or Turk, but 
really a nameless son of Russia or Poland. 
AURELIUS SMITH—DETECTIVE. By R. T. M. 

Scott. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. §$2. 

Aurelius Smith is a most admirable de- 
tective—a fast worker, clever, resourceful, 
sure, With that real distinction of person- 
ality that a story-book sleuth should, but 
so seldom does, have. In “Secret Service 
Smith’ we have enjoyed Mr. Smith’s re- 
assuring company through the world of 
crime before, but never more delightedly 
than as R. T. M. Scott has reintroduced 
him here. The flood of detective stories 
makes it all the clearer that to write one 
of them with real power is not the easiest 
task, but from “When Thicves Follow” to 
“Kicking a Giraffe on the Nose” the ad- 
ventures in the present volume spread a 
fascinating, altogether satisfactory trail for 
the reader. Congratulations to him on the 
pleasure ahead, and to the able author for 
his skill. 

UNQUENCHABLE FIRE. By Joan Sutherland. 
Iiarper & Brothers, New York. $2. 

Neither psychological subtlety nor dis- 
tinction of style mark Joan Sutherland's 
treatment of a theme inevitably recalling 
Edith Wharten’s once hotly discussed 
novel “The Fruit of the Tree.” But we do 
not think “The Fruit of the Tree” ever 
grew and flourished on the movie screen, 
and that is where we feel pretty sure that 
“Unquenchable Fire” will in due time blaze 
and be blazoned. It has a perfect movie 
title to begin with, and the author's curious 
oversight in providing three interesting 
sisters and marrying off only one of them 
could be easily set right. The self-sacrific- 
ing Robert might console himself with 
Sally by hastening her growing up a trifle, 
and Doris could be handed over to Wolf- 
gang with capital opportunities for intro- 
ducing a comedy courtship. 


Travel 


AMONG THE DANES. By Edgar Wallace 
Knight, Professor of Education, University of 
North Carolina. The University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. CG, $2. 

Prefessor Knight writes sketchily, as be- 
came a series of newspaper articles now 
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welded into a book, of the interesting 
peninsula that helps form the Skagerack. 
He gives glimpses of education and. eco- 
nomics that might well merit elaborate 
treatment from his capable pen. Surely 
the manner in which thin soil and chilly 
climate have been compelled to produce the 
richest farming country in the world is 
worthy of being told to our own wastrels, 
who fail to get on under much more favor- 
able conditions. In Denmark the farmer is 
on top, thanks to education and co-opera- 
tion. He lives in comfort and his pockets 
are full, even if his cattle have to be stall- 
fed nearly three-fourths of the year. Life 
is agreeable, and Professor Knight found 
no melancholy Danes. Certainly, Denmark 
has solved the most difficult of all prob- 
lems—that of procuring prosperity from 
the Jand. The University of North Caro- 
lina has done much in publishing this book. 
It will do more by sending Professor 
Knight back to write a comprehensive 
study. 





IN BORNEO JUNGLES: AMONG THE DYAK 
HEAD-HUNTERS. By William O. Krohn. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. $5. 

The author, an overworked psycopathic 
physician, took his trip to Borneo as a rest 
cure and returned refreshed and full of en- 
thusiasms for the world’s third largest 
island, if we do not consider Australia a 
continent. Jncidentally, he collected for 
the Field Museum of Chicago. The book 
is cheery and interesting, without notable 
adventures or striking incidents. His most 
important discovery was that there are no 
bald-headed Dyaks. 

MALLORCA THE MAGNIFICENT. 3v Nina 
Larrey Duryea. The Century Company, New 
York. = $5. 

The virtues claimed for this largest of 
the Balearic Isiands by Mrs. Duryea are of 
such a high order as to class it among the 
Islands of the Blessed. “A benign plenty 
pervades all conditions of life. The sun 
gives heat; the kindly earth and sea pro- 
vide food bounteously; beauty is a common 
heritage.” Among Mallorcans, honesty is 
a paramount quality. Small lies, sharp 
shifts in dealings, haggling, and wrong 
change are unheard of. The quaint notice 
posted in Palma trams might well be 
copied in our own: “Code No. 9. It is for- 
bidden to say or do anything whatever 
which is contrary to good manners, moral- 
ity, or the comfort of others.” 

Mallorca (sometimes known as Majorca) 
bears the imprint of many civilizations. In 
the thirteenth century it was to Moorish 
Spain what Pompeii and Sicily were to 
Rome, a place of ease and delight, Juxury 
and refined pleasures. Reminders of those 
days are still on every side. The author 
devotes a chapter to “The Palaces of 
Palma,” describing with an eye for color 
interiors of palaces that would thrill the 
heart of a decorator or an antiquary. The 
Cathedral of Palma; the caves of Arta, 
on the eastern coast of Mallorca, where 
sixteen hundred Moors sought to escape 
from King Jaime I; the monastery of 
Lluch, perchec on a mountain peak, where 
Doré drew his landscapes for his illustra- 
tions in Dante’s “Purgatory,” are land- 
marks of a glorious past. The book de- 
scribes the picturesque island in its ancient 
and modern aspects and relates its splen- 
did history. A chapter on “Housekeeping” 
details the ridiculously low prices of food, 
drink, and shelter for the visitor to Mal- 
lorea. 


Finance 
AN ADVENTURE IN CONSTRUCTIVE FINANCE. 


By Carter Glass. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. $3. 

Secretary Glass amplifies his side of the 
controversy, roused by Colonel E, M. 
House’s reminiscences, over the paternity 
of the Federal Reserve Banking System in 
this volume, which therefore makes an 
interesting addition to the literature of the 
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(F “SEATTLE” is only 
a name, a great experience 
awaits you, for this summer 
you can come Westward 
through the Storied Pacific 
Northwest to a wonderful 
climax in the “Charmed 
Land” at Seattle—colorful, 
progressive, western metrop- 
olis, gateway to Alaska, 
Hawaii and the Orient. 


Seattle and Puget Sound fare 

unmatched as a vacation land. 
Read what a few famous persons 
say : 
.. William H. Taft: ‘* The most beau- 
tiful vista of lake, sea and snow-capped 
mountains that ever delighted the eye of 
man. 


Marshal Joffre, of France: ** Seattle 


is the keystone of your western empire. 


Otis Skinner, noted actor: ‘‘ Of all 
the cities I visit Seattle intrigues me 
most by sheer beauty and magic of its 
growth,” 





Dr. Woods Hutchinson: ‘The 
Charmed Land of the American conti- 
nent, the most restful and soothing climate 
in the world.” 


Summer is cool here—average 
July temperature 62 degrees. 


To make your vacation com- 
plete take the PACIFIC COAST 
EMPIRE TOUR— Washington, 
Oregon, California—the trip of a 
lifetime, remembered a life-time. 
See all the Pacific Coast by in- 
cluding Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland, Oakland, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, San Diego. Ask 
about side trips to Alaska and 

awaii. 





Round trip summer excursion 
fare, Chicago to Seattle and 
Pacific Northwest $90.30; 
via Washington, Oregon, 
California, only $108.30. 


Write today for FREE illus- 
trated booklet—“ Seattle and the 
Charmed Land.” Room 106, 


Chamber of Commerce, Seattle, 
Washington. 








Metropolis of The Pacific Northwest 





Woodrow Wilson era. The material has 
had previous newspaper ventilation. Inci- 
dentally, the author makes use of The 
Outlook’s account of a debate before the 
New York Economic Club while the bill 
was pending before Congress. Of course, 
it is not so important now to know who 
did it as it is to determine the future of 
the institution, which is fast becoming a 
problem. That it served a great part in 
meeting after-war conditions goes without 
saying. There is more of journalistic nar- 
ration than digested history in the book. 


Biography 

THE HARVEST OF YEARS. 3y Luther Bur- 
bank with Wilbur Hale. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. $4. 

The book reveals a philosopher—an un- 
cynical Montaigne—and an experimenter 
rather than a scientist. Mr. Burbank and 
Mr. Edison follow the same line—trying 
many things until the right one turns up. 
For example, in developing a superior 
plum Mr. Burbank tested some 25,000 
young trees, out of which came a score 
described as “a real gift to man.” It took 
eight years of planting to produce a small 
green pea fit to rival the French variety 
for canning purposes. Twelve years of ex- 
perimenting had not yet produced a satis- 
factory nectarine. In the end the rewards 
were only those that came from selling 
nursery stock. It appears, quite wisely, 
that a plant cannot be patented. Mr. Bur- 
bank’s jcy was, as he records it, that he 
did not yield to the money-making impulse, 
and “was so enabled to become a contribu- 
tor to the happiness, and knowledge, and 
richness of this earth to all mankind, for 
all time to come, and at the same time 
found, without seeking either, that money 
and power and fame all come to one in 
measures undreamed of and unsought.” A 
volume of deep tenderness in touch, sunny 
with human kindliness. 

THE GENTLEMAN FROM THE 22d. An Auto- 
biography by Benjamin Antin. Boni & Live- 
right, New York. $2.50. 

This is the story of a Jewish immigrant 
boy's progress from poverty in Russia to 
a place in the Senate of the State of New 
York—one of the most powerful political 
bodies in existence. The author pens his 
tale in staccato notes, and there is no lack 
of excitement in the things he underwent 
to become an Americanized citizen and a 
factor in the affairs of the largest foreign 
city in the New World. Eagerness im- 
pelled him to advance without sparing 
himself. In spite of rebuffs, he has had a 
good time and done much for the uplift 
among his people, with a full measure of 
personal success, in which his book shows 
he takes proper pride. 

A ROYAL ADVENTURE IN THE FOREIGN 
LEGION. 3y H. H. Prince Aage of Den- 
mark. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
eo : 


So much has been said about the evil 
past of many soldiers in the French For- 
eign Legion that it is noteworthy that 
Prince Aage, who served two years as an 
officer of the Legion, declares: “I have had 
under me the roughest kinds of men—and 
the finest. But never have I come across 
a true criminal type.” The Prince was no 
ornamental soldier; he was in the fiercest 
of the Abd-el-Krim battles in Morocco in 
1925, was wounded, and was decorated by 
France for valiant service. He writes 
simply, modestly, and yet vividly. 

SONS OF THE EAGLE: Soaring Figures from 
America’s Past. By George Creel. The 
30bbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. $3.50. 

Mr. Creel has pinned the proud pinions 
of the American eagle to the shoulders of 
twenty-six more or less consequential per- 
sonages ranging from Ferdinand de Soto 
to Rutherford B. Hayes. He has also 
added tail feathers with unrestricted lav- 
ishness. His heroes simply have to soar. 
The reader will be apt to agree with Mr. 
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Artemus Ward in bidding farewell to a 
gentleman who was about to soar, “The 
soarer you get the better we will all like 
it.” General Winfield Scott, “Old Fuss and 
Feathers,” fits into the bird picture, but 
really it is asking too much to think of Mr. 
Hayes as a high flier. For those who like 
three cheers and a tiger whenever a famil- 
iar name is mentioned the volume will 
meet with favor. It is uncritical and ex- 
uberant. 


Essays 


THE OUTLINE OF SANITY. By Gilbert K. 
a Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 

A series of essays on social conditions 
in England. Mr. Chesterton considers 
the state of the nation, and finds it 
critical. The concentration of the popu- 
lation in city slums, with consequent de- 
population of the countryside, he holds 
calls for drastic action and, like Bolton 
Hall in this country twenty years ago, he 
calls for a return to the land. Specifically, 
he would create a modern type of that bold 
peasantry whose decay Goldsmith mourned 
in the eighteenth century. To his own 
satisfaction he demonstrates that this new- 
old rural class would preserve its cot and 
plot of ground as tenaciously as the French 
peasantry, deaf to the blandishments of 
land-greedy rich men and speculators. An- 
other aim is to encourage the small mer- 
chant, who is being squeezed out of busi- 
ness by Mr. Woolworth and Mr. Selfridge. 
One method advocated is the boycotting of 
the big stores. He urges the breaking up 
of monopolies and trusts as well as con- 
centrated capital. The sentiment of prop- 
erty is the bulwark against Bolshevism— 
the more property-owners, the fewer Com- 
munists. His ideas are too well bolstered 


by working examples to be regarded as. 


utterly impractical, but it puts a strain on 
the imagination to think of England. re- 
verting to an agricultural state after a 
century and a half of industrialism. 


Nature 


PHEASANT JUNGLES. By William Beebe. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. $3. 


Never let it be said that William Beebe 
has a distinguished style, that he is a mas- 
ter of prose, a Pater of the Partridges, or. 
anything like that; 
believe it, and give up exploring and take 
to writing essays. Such things have hap- 
pened. Let us grudgingly admit, therefore, 
that he has a certain facility of expression, 
and get on with the subject, which con- 
cerns two expeditions in 1910 and again in 
1918 to Ceylon, Burma, and the Himalayas, 
to Sarawak and Borneo, to study pheas- 
ants, peacock, and jungle-fowl at the places 
where these birds originated. 
been written, and very well written in “A 
Monograph of the Pheasants,” four great 
brown folios, beautifully and elaborately 
illustrated, that cost a trifle less than a 


‘baby grand piano, but are worth more to 
For the benefit of those ° 


an ornithologist. 
with narrower purse-strings, or who care 
less about tail-feather variations among 
sixteen sub-species of Impeyan, a part of 
all that has been condensed, rewritten, and 
is here laid before you. There is not very 
much about pheasants, but a great deal of 
Mr. Beebe’s experiences while looking for 
them, hail-storms, head-hunters, singing 
tortoises, dancers, and devil men. It is a 
book that is hard to put aside. 

But it is not always a pleasant book. Mr. 
Beebe’s method is to go to a likely spot in 
the jungle, and to sit there. To sit per- 
fec.-' motionless for an hour, or two 
hours, while flies buzz around him, and 
mosquitoes sting him, slugs creep over 


him, and ants and various rarer parasites. 


bite him, And, apart from these, the jun- 
gle pays no attention to him. Life goes on 
as though no human were within miles, 


for he might come to | 


All this has © 
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and Mr. Beebe records it with remarkable 
fidelity, so faithfully that the reader can- 
not miss the cruelty and the fear that 
binds all nature in its waking moments. 
KMvyen the human beings, the natives, can- 
not escape it. ay and night, always there 
is the fear of death, and it carves itself in 
their faces. Tender-hearted people should 
take their nature from the poets; the 
scientists make it rather sickening some- 
times. They have also been known to 
make it exceedingly dull. Here is one who 
never does. ‘‘Pheasant Jungles” is a very 
vood book. 


History 


A HISTORY OF THE PHARAOHS. Vol. II. 
From the Accession of Amenemhet I, of the 
Twelfth Dynasty, to the Death of Thutmosa 
III, of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 2111 to 1441 
B.C. By Arthur Weigall. KE. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. $6. 

Late inspector of Egyptian antiquities, 
Mr. Weigall is an authority on the subject 
concerning which he writes with minute 
exactness. It is interesting to find “God’s 
country” written in the hieroglyphics, and 
used in the grateful modern sense of those 
who have come home from foreign parts. 
Students will find the volume valuable and 
the ordinary reader will learn from it 
much that is worth knowing. 

VICTOR EMMANUEL H AND THE UNION OF 
ITALY. Ly C. S. Forester. Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York. $4. 

Not a great book; but admirable, lucid, 
well-written, and _ interesting. On the 
whole, the interpretations as to motives, 
causes, events, and results are just; the 
writer’s very high estimation of the abili- 
ties and character of the first King of Italy 
(the Sardinian title is misleading) cannot 
be gainsaid. The several contributions of 
Cavour, Garibaldi, and Mazzini toward the 
unification of Italy are fairly presented in 
proper subordination to that of the great 
Savoyard. Enough detail is given to fur- 
nish out a background substantially help- 
ful toward an understanding of Fascismo. 


Poetry 


JUST FROM GEORGIA. Poems by Frank L. 
Stanton, Edited by his Daughter, Mercelle 
Stanton Megahee. The Byrd Publishing Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga. 

Poignant with pathos are these lines, 
never before published in book form. Mr. 
Stanton was deservedly one of our most 
popular versifiers. His daughter has per- 
formed both a labor of love and a literary 
service in editing these poems of deep feel- 
ing and heart appeal. 


Science 

THE ROMANCE OF THE ATOM. By Benjamin 
Harrow. Boni & Liveright, New York. $1.50. 

Hunting the atom in its lair is the most 
exciting of scientific sports. This book is 
a colloquial account of some of the keenest 
hunters, with light on their discoveries. 
The atom has been well located, but is yet 
too illusive to be effectively caged. When 
it is, all super-power will be in the hands 
of man. Mr. Harrow does not reveal as 
much romance as his title calls for, but he 
tells interesting things about men of sci- 
ence and what they have accomplished or 
are striving for. 

THE ANT PEOPLE. By Dr. Hans Heinz Ewers. 
Translated by Clifton Harby Levy. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. $3. 

Dr. Ewers has provided in this volume a 
work of marvelously minute observation 
among the most interesting of all insect 
tribes. There is nothing casual about the 
hook. We get the detailed story of ant life 
in each of its phases, told without pedantry 
and unburdened with scientific terms. 
Community co-operation, industry, social 
organization, and government are all por- 
trayed with fascinating detail. Even the 
soul of the ant is analyzed and its mental 
processes are made clear. Readable and 
remarkable! 
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The Sorinto Buddha Temple at Nikko 


$600 


Yokohama 


and return 








Japan, the flowery kingdom, offers the 
visitor a multitude of new and delightful 
experiences. 


See Yokohama, gateway to Tokyo, the 
capital. Kobe, Japan’s great seaport, a 
fine modern city. Beautiful Nagasaki. 


Visit the lovely interior with its snowy 
mountains, waterfalls, charming gardens | 
and unique architecture. Each season 
brings its own festival. Plan now to go. | 





From Seattle an American Mail Liner 
sails every two weeks for Japan, China, 
Manila, 


From Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
you may go on great President Liners 
via Honolulu. A Dollar Liner sails every 
week. 


From Boston and New York fortnight- 
ly sailings for the Orient via Havana, Panama and California. 





From Naples, Genoa and Marseilles, fortnightly sailings for | 
Boston and New York. 


You will enjoy the luxury and comfort of these great ships. 
Commodious outside rooms. Spacious decks for rest or play. 
World travelers commend the cuisine. Liberal stopovers, 
spend one week, two weeks or longer, at any port you choose. 


For complete information communicate with any ticket or tourist agent, or 


American Mail Line 
Dollar Steamship Line 


Admiral Oriental Line 





32Broadway ..... . NewYork 101 Bourse Bldg. . . Philadelphia, Pa. | 
604 Fifth Ave.and25 Broadway. NewYork 110S. Dearborn Street . . Chicago, Ill. | 
1018 Bessemer Bldg. . . Pittsburgh, Pa. 514 W. Sixth Street, . Los Angeles, Calif. 

177 State Street . . . . Boston, Mass. Dime Bank Building . . . . . Detroit | 
1519 Railroad Ave. So., . Seattle, Wash. Robert Dollar Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
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—in the roughest waters. This ap- 
palling nausea is unnecessary suf- 
fering. Mothersill’s prevents Travel 
Sickness on your journeys by Sea, 
Train, Auto, Car or Air. 31 
75c. & $1.50 at Drug Stores or direct 
The Mothersill Remedy Co., Ltd. 
New York Montreal 





















Special Offer 


Guaranteed 8 Power 
34 mm. Objective Lenses 
NEW MODEL 


A Colmont, $29.75 


With Genuine Leather Case ae Straps 
Regularly sold at much higher prices, 
Our large importation enables us to 
make this exceptional offer. For illu- 
mination, field, and definition, this new 
Colmont has a reputation that can’t be beat. Wide 

range of vision for sports near and far. Fine gift for 
traveling. Our greatest value in 44 years of experi- 
ence. We’ve specialized since 1883. If after a trial you 
don’t rave over this bargain, get your money back. 
All Sizes—All Makes—Carl Zeiss in all Models. Write for catalog. 
WATRY & HEIDKAMP, Dept. 6E, 17 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
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CAMP 








SUMMER SCHOOL and CAMP 


Instruction in all school subjects under complete 
school faculty of Masters of established reputation. All 
land and water sports under famous coaches. 

J. E. RYAN, Box O 


MACKENZIE SCHOOL, Monroe, N. Y. 




















BOY and GIRL 
CAMPERS 


If you have a camp for 
boys or girls, 
reach a selected and in- 
terested audience by ad- 
vertising in The Outlook, 


you can 


for it is read each week 


by parents who desire 
the best summer care for 
who 


their children and 


possess the means to send 
them to the best camps. 


Write for information about the 
special rate for camp advertising 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
120 East 16th Street 
New York City 








Cloud Shapes 
By DON C., SEITZ 


hp monsters of the mist that ride 
Across the ambient sky 
Are nothing more than ambuscades 
Where passing showers lie. 


Free for All 


The Early History of Culion 


I was deeply interested in the wonderful 
work at the island of Culion, as shown 
in your issue of April 13. A few words as 
to the early history of the colony at Culion 
may interest your readers. 

My very distinguished pupil years ago, 
Dr. Victor G. Heiser, was for ten years the 
Director of Health in the Philippine 
Islands. He established the town of Culion 
and by persuasion was able to segregate 
practically all the lepers in the Philippines. 
He built them houses and a recreation cen- 
ter where they could have addresses or 
plays and other entertainments. The town 
was managed, cleaned, policed, and legis- 
lated for by the lepers themselves within 
the limits that the Governor-General could 
allow. They even had their own currency 
of aluminum, of which Dr. Heiser sent me 
a complete set, which is now in the Mu- 
seum of the College of Physicians in Phila- 
delphia. 

Dr. Heiser was able to modify chaulmoo- 
era oil, which became so nauseating after 
continued use that no one could complete 
the cure. He devised a method by which 
it could be used hypodermically, which was 
still further improved upon, especially in 
the leper colony in the Hawaiian Islands. 
It has found its maximum benefit at Cu- 
remarkable and cheering 


lion, perfectly 
news for a despairing class of men and 
women. W. W. KEEN. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


[At ninety years of age, Dr. W. W. Keen 
lives for the most part in the future. For 
as for every one with the spirit of 
youth, life leads on, and for him leads on 
without end. It is only occasionally, there- 
fore, that he dips into the past, as he does 
in this letter, and then only to get fuel to 
light the fires of the present. What Gen- 
eral Leonard Wood, Governor-General of 
the Philippines, calls “the one remaining 
black terror of the race” will, as he says, 
“vield to science if research can be ade- 
quately . prosecuted.” General James G. 
Harbord (now President of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, formerly in command 
of the Philippine constabulary), Chairman, 
General 


him, 


Honorable Charles E. Hughes, 
Samuel McRoberts, Robert W. De Forest, 


Honorable Robert I. Bacon, Colonel Carmi 
A. Thompson, Professor John H. Finley, 
Kermit Roosevelt, Arthur Page, Owen D. 
Young, Perry Burgess, and Henry L. Stim- 
son, former Secretary of War, and last 
summer a visitor to the Philippines, consti- 
tute a committee for the raising of needed 
funds for carrying on such research. Mr. 
Stimson, in asking for support of this work, 
has explained that, though the Philippine 
Government is spending one-third of its 
totai health appropriation for this leper 
colony, it is able to provide only enough 
for the “meagerest subsistence,” and that 
two million dollars is needed for better 
housing, laboratories, and research. Checks 
should be made payable to Samuel McRob- 
Treasurer, in care of Henry lL. Stim- 
son, 32 Liberty Street, New York City. 
“There are,” writes Mr. Stimson, “twelve 
million lepers in the world. America has 
the opportunity of saying, as did one two 
thousand years ago, ‘I will; be thou made 
clean,’ ” . THE EpirTors.] 


erts, 





The Outlook for 
THE OUTLOOK RECOMMENDS 


BOARDING SCHOOLS 


FREE Catalogs of all Boarding Schools asd 
Camps in U.S. and Europe, Preparatory, Finish- 
ing, Military, Collegiate, etc. Educators refer 
Boys or Girls or Parents here. Free Public Bureau 
—State Chartered. 20th year, FREE Advice on 
schools (07 szsmer camps) meeting needs, 

American Schools Association 
1212 0 Times Bidg., N. Y., or Stevens Bldg., Chicago 


CAMPS - INFORMATION 
AGENCY 









































TEACHERS’ 


The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
EXPERT SERVICE 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
New York 


GENESEE WESLEYAN 


Coeducational Boarding School of highest rank, among 
high hills of Western New York, near Rochester, Strong 
College Preparatory Courses. Special Schools of Music, 
Commerce, Arts, Oratory, Household Crafts. Twenty 
experienced Christian teachers. Gymnasiums for boys 
and girls. All school activities Moderate rates. Ninety- 
sixth year begins Sept. 14. Write for information to 


Dr. FRANK MacDANIEL, Box 90, lima, N, Y. 





























Oregon 


THE CATLIN SCHOOL 
PORTLAND, OREGO 
Boarding and Day * School ~ Girls 
Primary, intermediate, college preparatory and general 
courses. Prepares for College Board Examinations. For 
catalog, address The Catlin School, Culpepper Terraces, Portland, Ore. 








Pennsylvania 


School of Horticulture 
FOR WOMEN 


Courses include Floriculture, Landscape De- 
sign, Fruit Growing, Poultry, Bees, ete. 
Two-year Diploma Course begins September 19th. Splen- 
did a open to graduates. Short Summer Course, 
August 2d to 28th. Address 

Mrs. JAMES BUSH-BROWN, Director 
Box O Ambler, Pa. 








SUMMER SCHOOL 


Kettle Rock Recreation School 
for Girls 
Magnolia, Massachusetts 
A Delightful Location by the Sea 


A healthful and invigorating summer under care- 
ful supervision of responsible councilors, Tutoring 
if desired. Illustrated catalog. R.O. Davison. 


EUROPEAN SCHOOL 
LA MARJOLAINE 


22 Chemin du Velours 22, Geneva 
Excellent Swiss school for girls, unusually recommended, 
Resident, day pupils. Individual care of studies and diet. 
Che aperoned stay in mountains arranged for winter and sum- 
mer holidays. Booklets, details, Outlook Travel Bureau. 


GIRLS’ CAMPS 


The Bears’ Den 


° ° ° ° 
A Unique Camp for Girls, in Maine 
Limited to eight girls, over 13 years 

A healthful summer in beautiful surroundings on a Maine 

lake 30 miles from Bar Harbor, away from hotel or town 

life. Refined home environment, with careful supervision 

$300, July 1st to Sept. 6th. Tennis, Archery, Canoeing, Swim. 

ming, Hiking. Ample equipment. References given and re— 

quired. Address Mr. and Mrs. Epwin VAN B. KNICKERBOCKER, 

393 Edgecombe Avenue, New Yorks City, or request details 
from Outlook Travel Bureau. 


CAMP HOCHELAGA South Hero, on Lake 

Champlain, Vermont 

New buildings, beautifully located ; every advantage for a 

wholesome vacation for high school girls. Opens June 3) 

for eighth season. Rates $15 a week. Limited number of 
laces now available. Apply 

ELIZABETH B. LEAVENS, Director, Montpelier, Vermont. 























BOYS’ CAMP 


= On beautiful Lake Otsego, 

Camp F enimore a¢ Cooperstown, N.Y. A 

small, exclusive riding camp for a limited 

number of desirable boys, 6 to 12, from cul- 
tured Christian homes. Write for book o 

pootares. Mrs. Clifford A. Braider, 114 E. 23d 

+ N.Y. Also Companion Camp for Girls. 
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May 25, 1927 
Financial 
Department 


Conducted by 
WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD 


The Elusive Dollar 


DO not refer to the dollar which 
I we daily chase, nor to the dollar 

which we hope to make by a wise 
or lucky investment. I refer to the dol- 
lar which is fixed by law at a certain 
number of grains of gold, and which in 
turn fixes the price of gold. This dollar 
—in common with all units of currency 
the world over—is properly called elu- 
sive because its purchasing power does 
not stay put. For example: 

In 1860 the purchasing power of the 
dollar was about the same as it was in 
1913. The statisticians now call this, 
somewhat arbitrarily, normal—#. e., 
worth one hundred cents. ‘Tables have 
been worked out to show how much 
above and below that normal the dollar 
has risen or fallen in other years. By 
1865, measured in terms of 1860, the 
dollar was worth only 40 cents, Slowly 
and gradually it appreciated till 1896, 
when it was worth 150 pre-war cents. 
In the period—1896-1913—the dollar 
declined to normal. After 1913 the de- 
cline continued till May, 1920, when the 
Civil War low level of 40 cents was 
again reached. Since 1920 the dollar 
has risen till to-day (Irving Fisher’s in- 
dex number) it is about 70 per cent of 
its 1913 value. 

If we think back as far as we can over 
the period from 1860 to date, we can 
recall hearing that there were high 


prices during the war. We can probably ° 


also recall that living was not very dear 
till shortly before the war with Spain, 
but that from then on—all within the 
memory of men and women not so very 
old, who grew up in this period—“the 
high cost of living” was an enormously 
acute problem. Everybody talked about 
it, wondered what to do about it, suf- 
fered from it. When the Great War 
came, the dollar fell still further till the 
grand climax in the spring of 1920. 
Prices were intolerable. 

Looking back over this long period 
again, we note an interesting fact— 
namely, that during the years 1896 to 
1913, when commission after commis- 
sion was investigating the high cost of 
living, the dollar was actually above 
par. The trouble is that people had 
been used to a dollar well above par, had 
adjusted themselves to it, and could not 
understand why things cost so much 
more. Of course, the fact was that 
blame could not be placed definitely 


eAnnouncing 


GRAHAM BROTHERS CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 


A financial organization of 
broad scope, newly established 
in New York and operating in 
the industrial field. Already 
participating extensively in the 
ownership of industrial enter- 
prises, and having at its command 


the resources for investment 


131 





in manufacturing organiza- 


tions engaged in varied lines 


GRAHAM BROTHERS CORPORATION 


ONE EAST FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 





either on the dollar or on commodity 
prices. It was the elusive and fluctuat- 
ing relationship between the two which 
baffled people. 

Doubtless many of the readers of this 
department are more or less familiar 
with the “stable money” movement and 
have read books and articles on the 
attempts which are now being made to 
render the dollar a stable unit of ex- 
change, meaning thereby stable in rela- 
tion to other commodities, What I want 
to do in these paragraphs is to show how 
the dollar’s elusiveness affects each one 
of us in our daily life, and how a knowl- 


edge of the facts will help us in our 
problems, 

The story is told, for example, of a 
banker who had never realized what was 
the matter with his bank. He read 
about the unstable dollar and, being a 
man of action, began to do some figur- 
ing. When he was through, he said: “I 
have been bragging that my bank’s de- 
posits had doubled since the war began. 
But now I find, when I translate my 
present deposits into pre-war dollars, 
that there have been practically no real 
increase at all.” 

Let.us carry this a little further. There 
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“Rub th 
Lamp” 


If you're going abroad, you 
may now enjoy the world- 
famous service of Chicago's 
premier hotels extended 
in a most delightful way. 


DRAKE- 
BLACKSTONE 


Chicago 
TRIPS IN EUROPE 


Like a voyage on the magic carpet—an ex- 
perience never to be forgotten—to travel, 
thus, in perfect comfort through the colorful, 
picturesque byways of Europe. Specially 
equipped Pullman Motor Coaches built espe- 
cially for these trips enable you to journey at 
your ease. Everything is arranged and pro- 
vided—such luxury as only the Foreign Travel 
Department of THE DRAKE and THE 
BLACKSTONE, Chicago, makes possible. 


TRIPS LEAVING CONSTANTLY 
FROM PARIS AND LONDON 


Four years of successful operation by 
Motorways, Ltd. 


Devon and Cornwall 
Stratford-on-Avon 
English Lakes and Scotland 
Eastern Cathedrals 
Normandy and Brittany 
Rhine and Belgium 
Dolomites and Austria 
Switzerland 
Venice and Italian Lakes 
Spain 
Belgium and Holland 
Chateaux of the Loire 

and Carcassonne 
Around Europe 
Champaigne and Burgundy 
Cognac and Bordeaux 


DeLuxe Vineyard Tours 


It is frequently possible to join trips en route. 
Send for information. 


C. C. DRAKE et Cie 


11 Rue de Castiglione, Paris | 23 Haymarket, S. W. 1, London 


European Representatives of THE DRAKE-THE 
BLACKSTONE, Chicago, MOTORWAYS, Ltd. 


For reservations, booklets, and every type of travel 
service, communicate with 


FOREIGN TRAVEL BUREAU 


THE DRAKE 


Chicago 
Write for rooms at THE DRAKE or THE 
BLACKSTONE when coming to Chicago. 
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CoprrisHr 1927 by IRVING FISHER 


was a time, not so very long ago, when 
a bank job was a gilt-edged job. To-day 
complaint is fairly general that bank 
positions do not pay well. What is the 
reason? Are the banks niggardly toward 
their employees? or is it some economic 
pressure which holds them down? 

In 1913 a certain bank paid a young 
officer a salary of $4,000. He was very 
well satisfied with it and could live well 
on it. To-day this officer’s salary is 
$6,000—a fifty per cent increase over 
what it was before the war. Yet he is 
having difficulty 
standard of living, let alone getting 
ahead in life. Taking the value of the 
dollar to-day as around 70 cents, as 
against 100 cents in 1913, we can see 
that the $6,000 salary is worth, in terms 
of 1913 dollars, only $4,200. In other 
words, his real increase in salary is $200, 
instead of $2,000. But the bank has had 
to earn 2,000 more dollars to pay its 
officer, and, since interest rates have 
been increased to compensate for the 
fluctuating dollar, the bank has had to 
increase its deposits by several thousand 
dollars to earn enough to pay the ad- 
dition to the salary of its other em- 
ployees. 

Professor Irving Fisher, perhaps the 
best-known student in this country, if 
not in the world, of fluctuating stand- 
ards of value, is calling attention to a 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court which has a distinct bearing on 
this problem. 
words: 

“The recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of 
McCardle vs. Indianapolis Water Com- 


in maintaining his | 


In Professor Fisher’s 


pany has established a new ruling. ‘In 
determining the present value of the 
property of a public utility for rate- 
making purposes,’ the decision declares, 
‘consideration must be given to prices 
and wages prevailing at the time of in- 
vestigation.’ Further: ‘The Court takes 
judicial notice of the fact that there has 
been no substantial general decline in 
the price of labor and materials since the 
high level of 1922 and 1923.’ More- 
over: ‘In fixing a rate for a public util- 
ity, a level of prices higher than the 
average prevailing in the ten-year period 
ending with 1923 should be taken as the 
measure of the value of the structural 
elements on and following a rate order 
made effective at that date.’ 

“That is, fluctuating price levels, 
which reflect the changed purchasing 
power of the dollar, are to be considered 
in fixing the present value of a railroad 
property, as compared with its cost in 
dollars when built. The Supreme Court 
even holds that: ‘There must be an hon- 
est and intelligent forecast as to proba- 
ble price and wage levels during a rea- 
sonable period in the immediate future. 
In every confiscation case, the future as 
well as the present must be regarded.’ ” 

In the interest of educating people on 
the unstable dollar with a view to bring- 
ing about some practical solution, the 
Stable Money Association has been es- 
tablished at 104 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Their literature is, we un- 
derstand, available for general distribu- 
tion, and it may be that some of our 
readers would like to dig into this sub- 
ject more deeply than we have been able 
to do in this article. W. L. S. 





FACTS FOR 


INVESTORS 


The Outlook’s Financial Service Department is at 
the disposal of all Outlook readers at the nominal 
charge of $1 per inquiry. It is a fact-finding and 
reporting information service which aims to help 
the investor, small or large, solve his own problems. 


We are serving hundreds. 


May we serve you? 


The Outlook's Financial Service Department 
THE OUTLOOK, 120 East 16th Street, New York City 
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May 25, 1927 


By the Way 


A DRUG-STORE advocates preparedness 
with this sign above its soda foun- 
tain: “Take home a brick. You may have 
company.” 





Traffic cop: “Hey, you! Is that your 


car?” 

“Well, officer, since you ask me, consid- 
ering the fact that I still have fifty pay- 
ments to make, owe three repair bills, and 
haven’t settled for the new tire, I really 
don’t think it is.” 





Does not the following plight of Mr. 
Pawkett, related in the Kansas City “Star,” 
arouse your sympathy? Have you not felt 
on the verge of it yourself? 

“Traffic was blocked momentarily at 
Tenth and Walnut Streets to-day when 
Wallace Pawkett went to sleep in his Ford 
car near that intersection while waiting 
for a traffic signal.” 





Oliver Herford contributes to “Life:” 
A TELEPHONE GIRL’S PRAYER 

O Lord, for all I done to-day 
To cause annoyance and delay, 
To make a person rant and rave, 
For all wrong numbers I have gave, 
And gave and gave when I’d be cryin’ 
For five-three-seven, thrrree-seven-niyun, 
For all the needless irritation, 
When I cut off conversation, 
The cusses—calls for information 
Because of me—the slaps and slams— 
The smashed receivers, Garns and damns 
I’ve caused this day—O Lord for these, 
And all my sins—excuse it please. 








“Some _  five-grain quinine capsules, 
please.” 

“Sorry, miss, but this is a drug-store. 
Can’t I interest you in an electric heater, 
an alarm clock, some nice leather goods, a 
part for your radio, or a toasted-cheese 
sandwich ?” 

A radio recipe de luxe from the Boston 
“Post: 

A reader from Portland, Maine, asks us 
to share this gem with you: 

“A pride asked her husband to tune in 
and copy off a radio recipe she wanted. 

“He did his best, but got two stations at 
once, one broadcasting the morning exer- 
cises and the other the recipe. 

“This is what he took down: 

“‘Hands on hips, place one cup of flour 
on the shoulders, raise knees and depress 
toes and mix thoroughly in one-half cup 
milk. Repeat six times. Inhale quickly 
one-half teaspoon baking powder, lower 
the legs and mash two hard-boiled eggs. 
Exhale, breathe naturally and sift into a 
bowl. 

“*Attention! Lie flat on the floor and 
roll the white of an egg backward and for- 
ward until it comes to a boil. In ten min- 
utes remove from the fire and rub smartly 
with a rough towel. 

“‘Breathe naturally, dress in warm flan- 
nel and serve with fish soup.’ ” 


Interesting facts as to Bolshevism in 
America from Will Irwin’s new book ‘How 
Red Is America?” 

“Compared with the enormous total pop- 
ulation of this country the communists are 
a most insignificantly small faction. When 
they split off from the Socialist Party in 
1919 they numbered at least 50,000 com- 
mitted zealots. In 1925, the Chicago head- 
quarters reported 20,000 members, of the 
Workers’ Party; and in 1926 it listed 16,000. 

“The I, W. W. has now probably about 
16,000 members. This organization is 
dying; it has no fringe left. To that we 


may add perhaps 3,000 simon-pure an- 
archists. Finaily there are no more than 
75,000 communists, party members and 
fringe alike. Very well, 16,000 plus 3,000 
plus 75,000 equals 94,000. To be liberal, 
and to make calculation easier, let us 
throw in a thousand and say that the 
adults of the deep red revolution element 
in the United States may number 95,000. 
There are 57,000,000 or 58,000,000 aduits 
among our 117,000,000 souls. The revolu- 
tion-radicals, therefore, amount at the 
most liberal calculation to one-sixth of one 
per cent of our population. 

“Never since the great Eastern and 
Southern European influx began in the last 
years of the last century did American 
radicalism stand at so low an ebb as in the 
winter of 1926-27. I repeat: the ‘revolu- 
tionary reds,’ according to the best esti- 
mates I can find, number at most liberal 
estimate only one-sixth of one per cent of 
our population; and the whole strictly 
radical elements, revolutionary and evolu- 
tionary together, certainly not more than 
one per cent. This may comfort those 
nervous citizens who still have nightmares 
of shooting behind the barricades. It will 
perhaps give less consolation to certain 
propagandists whose business it is to ad- 
vance special interests by playing on the 
fear of a social revolution.” 





From the “Westminster Gazette:” 

“T ’ear the men ’ave gone on a strike.” 

“W’at ‘ave they struck for?” 

“Shorter hours.” 

“TI always said as ‘ow sixty minutes was 
too long for an hour.” 





Nicholas Murray Butler, President of 
Columbia University, criticises the passage 
by Congress of 72,000 laws in six years, 
and quotes Thomas Jefferson as saying: 
“Man does not enact wise laws; he dis- 
covers them.” Dr. Butler says further: 
“The perfect law, in the eye of the law- 
maker, was the one proposed in the Kansas 
Legislature decreeing that ‘where two 
trains approach a crossing at a grade, both 
shall stop and neither proceed until the 
other has passed.’ ” 

“One way to get a reputation,” according 
to the Washington “Star,” “is to use big 
words and make a simple matter hard to 
understand.” 

Another sign over the door of a business 
house: “We are open for business and 
mean business.” 





From the Charleston “News and Cou 
rier:” 

Louisa, the colored kitchen maid, was 
from the country, but she was energetic 
and learned fast. Part of her duties was 
to water the fern and change the water in 
the goldfish bowl. Her mistress asked her 
on the second day: “Did you remember to 
empty the water under the refrigerator?” 
“Yes, ma’am, I emptied it.and put in fresh 
water.” 





Five words of five letters each are 
needed to complete the following anagram. 
Each word contains the same letters. An- 
swer next week. 

The goddess on her head a wears. 

In folds and —— her shining garment 
flares. 

To quiet the way she finds. 

Above a moving she onward fares. 

The of destiny she winds. 














The answer to last week’s problem in 
mental arithmetic is: (1) 27; (2) 6; (3) 12; 
(4) 8; (5) 1. : 


ae ee ee 
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Over- 
Night 
Service 


between Cleveland and Detroit, Bui- 
faloand Niagara Fallsand Detroit,and 
between Detroit or Chicago and Mackinac 
Island. Also daylight trips between Cleve- 
land and Detroit during July and August. 


Round Trip Fares 
bet 
*CHICAGO and DETROIT... $GO 
“MACKINAC ISLAND and $30 
CHICAGO or DETROIT.........- 


“BUFFALO and CHICAGO.......... $79 
One Wav Round Trip 


t{CLEVELAND and DETROIT $3.50 * 6.00 


tBUFFALO and Detroit... $6.00 11.00 
*Berthandmeals included. {Berth and meals extra 
No surcharge. 


OntheMackinacIslandandChicago Division 
there is music, dancing, with hostess in 
charge, bridge, afternoon tea, golf, horseshoe 
pitching, radio, moving pictures, and other 
entertainments. Passengers limited to sleep- 
ing accommodations. Radioand moving pic- 
tures also on Buffalo Division. Yachting, 
golf, horseback riding, fishing, etc., at Mack- 
inac Island. Liberal stopover privileges. 


For Reservations or further informa- 
tion, address E. H. McCracken, 
Gen. Pass. Agt. at Detroit, Mich. 











The Outlook for 


THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 





Hotels and Resorts 





__ Austria 


OUNTESS MARTHA LAMBERG, Schloss Kaps. 
C Kitzbiihel, Austria, receives guests in old 
castle in the Tyrolese Mounts ains. Modern 
comfort. Particulars, 7,425, Outlook, or direct. 





England 
Florence Hotel 


Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park W 2 


Old Established High Class Family Hotel 
famed for comfort and excellent cuisine 


Situated most beautiful part of Fashionable 
West End, almost faving Hyde Park. Few 
minutes all Theatres. Rooms with full board 
$3-$3.50 daily ; $20-$22 weekly. Room with 
English Breakfast $2-$2.50 di uily. No charge 
baths, boot cleaning, attendance. 

Make early reservations direct or 

through Outlook Travel Bureau 


Cables: Florenotel, London 








France 


HOTEL DE LA COLLINE Vil!efranche- 


sur-Mer 

(11 minutes from Nice). Charming small hotel 
on sea; thoughtful cuisine. Details, rates, 
Mme. A. CATEL, or Outlook Travel Bureau. 





Germany 
Berlin 
HOTEL ADLON 
Unter den Linden No. 1 


BERLIN 
Hotel Bristol 


Unique location, Unter den Linden 5 & 6 











Bremen 
HILLMANNS HOTEL 


Quietest, unrivaled location. Best service. Moderate prices. 





Canada 


ence 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 
LUCKY CAMERON'S FAMOUS SAMOSET CAMPS 


Qn THE WEST NIPISSING 


ARM of LAKE 
IN THE NORTH COUNTRY’S UN- 
SPOILED Wonderland of Fish, Game, and- 


Scenic Beauty. 
EYES 


DEER. 


BASS, P ine. WALL- 
SKIES, DUCKS, and 
An exclusive ye primi camp, 32 

MILES N NEAREST 
PIECE OF RAIL, with immaculately 
clean rooms, separate cottages, solid comfort 
beds, and an exceptional table. Limited ac- 
commodations. Advance reservations and 
$20 deposit required. RATE $35 per week, 
a — $2.50 per day ; guides $2.50 per 
No extras. References everywhere. 


LuCKY CAMERON, MONETVILLE, NOR. ONTARIO 


Colorado 
PAINTED POST RANCH 


IntheColorado Rockies 

Set in scenic valley of the 
North Poudre River. Excel- 
lent fishing, hunting ; horse of 
your own; pack trips to Estes 
Park: the best of food. De- 


tails, Outlook Travel Bureau or , ao 


L. W. Gleason, Lordsburg, New Mexico 











Connecticut 


OVERLOOK FARMC22peondale, 
Conn. 

Fifty miles from N. Y. Superb view ; artesian 

well, excellent food. Delightful rest place. 


e 
The Wayside Inn 
New Milford, Conn. At foot of Berkshires 
Ideal for long stay or week-end. Bright. airy 
rooms; all modern improvements. Scenic 
beauty, health, good living. 80 miles from 
New York. Mrs. J. E. Castle, Prop. 


THE HILLHURST 


Norfolk, Connecticut 
Situated in the Litchfield Hills, 1,400 ft. 
above sea-level. Norfolk golf links among 
the best. Cottage near hotel for rent. 

Apnly for bookiet and rates to 
A. E. McLEAN, Proprietor 











District of Columbia 


HOTEL POTOMAC Washington, 


EZ BLOCK SOUTH OF CAPITOL 
Quiet tecatlon. Moderate rates 








District of Columbia 
GRACE DODGE 
HOTEL 
“WASHINGTON, D.C, 
Near the Capitol and the 


Union Station 


Open to men and women. 





Maine 





aine Woods 
Plan your Vacation where 
Nature still reigns supreme. 
No other vacation can be like 
one in the AROOSTOOK 
MAINE WOODS. 
The AROOSTOOK Country in- 
cludes the Fish River Lakes—the 
Allagash Country — Moosehead — 
Mt. Katahdin, etc. 
Our 16(-page magazine (profusely 
illustrated) describes this pleasure 
land of Nature “IN THE MAINE 
WOODS.” It lists rates, distances, 
hotels, camps, cabins, etc.—every 
detail you desire as you plan your 
Summer or Fall Vacation. Send 
10c in stamps for your copy today. 

The AROOSTOOK steel_ trail 

through the heart of the Maine 
Woods is famous for its excellent 
service. Your comfort will be our 
lookout all the way. 


Bangor & 
Aroostook 
Railroad 


Passenger Department 
77 Graham Bldg., 


Bangor, Maine 


BANGOR «No 
AROOSTOOK 
RaiLroap 





ALAMOOSOOK & pautt Camp on 
Lake in Maine 
bd aaa Booklet. Miss E. .M. BUCK, 
159 N. Arlington Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


Bail Isl: 1 
The Homestead ??'\47 fs!a™ 


Twenty-fifth Season opens! June 15 
For information and booklet address 


Miss M. F. HAZELL, 509 W. 121st St., New York 


Belgrade Lake Camps 
Belgrade Lakes, Me. 


Individual cabins, modern conveniences, best 
of home cooking. Black bass, trout, salmon, 
boating, swimming, canoeing and tramping. 
Other information and booklet on a 
FRANCIS D. THWING. 


ALDEN CAMPS Belgrade Lakes, 


ee boating, bathing, Wi... on privi- 
lege. cabins in pines and birches. Meals 
in aa a ining-rvom. Ideal w/ for families 
-_ young people. Booklet 

Irs. Fred Alden, Oakland, Me. 


“Le Chalet’’ Boothbay Harbor, Me. 


Do you wish to perfect your French daring 6 
weeks while you are enjoying the privileges 
of educated French family, beautiful scenery, 

invigorating air? ddress Professor Ruérat, 
201 North Oxford St. » Hartford, Coun. 


Heald Pond Camps 


Three miies from State road, Jackman to 
Quebec, reached by automobile. Excellent 
trout and salmon fishing both lakes and 
streams. Individual Log Cabins with‘ pri- 
vate baths, electric lights and open fireplaces. 
Main dining- room, unexcelled table, Amer- 
ican plan. Trails to mountains and outlying 
camps. 1,600 ft. above sea-level. Ideal place 
for rest for those touring to Quebec from all 
Maine points. Ior rates and further partic- 
ulars apply to 
Omer G. Ellis, Proprietor, Jackman, Me. 




















Attean Camps, Jackman, Maine 
‘A Sportsman’s Paradise, 
Ideal for the summer vacationist. Hunting 
over 50 acres; fishing in 25 lakes; canoeing 
at its best. 


Cabins with Central Dining-Room 
Vegetables from garden, home-grown poul- 
try, butter and milk from own cows. This 
is an Eden for an early or late vacation. Book 
early ; space quickly filled. Booklets, details, 
rates, Outlook Travel Bureau, or 

RUEL E. HOLDEN. 


The Beeches, Paris Hill, Maine 


uiet summer home for delicate, nervous or 
tired persons needing rest. White Mountain 
view. Pine groves and gardens. Booklet. 








Maine 








ON MAINE COAST 


NEWAGEN INN 


“Where sea, cliffs, and 
O. ” 
Spruce forests meet 


Open June 15th to Oct. Ist 


UNRIVALE! ’Dadvantages for 
short vacation or entire 
summer. Chosen guests. 200- 
acre estate on seaw vard tip of 5- 
mile cape. Inn and cottages, 
private baths, or hot and cold 
water in every room. Only hot 
and cold sea water baths on 
coast. Finest cuisine. Artesian 
well water. Tempered sea 
water swimming pool. Fishing, 
golf, tennis, boating, motoring. 
State roads. No hay fever. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 
Address until June 15th: 
JOSHUA L. BROOKS 


136 Wilbraham Ave., 


+ ae 





Eas 
TO RENT 


FURNISHED COTTAGES 


by week or season—log cabins by the sea—on 
Canadian border between Calais and East- 
port. Dining-room service if desired. Price 
$14 to $20 per week for cottage. Seaand lake 
fishing, horseback riding. Rooms at modern 
farmhouse. Booklet. om “C. BROWN, P rop., 
Brooks Bluff Cottages, Robbinston, Maine. 


Springfield, Mass. 











Round Mountain Lake Camps 
ROUND MOUNTAIN, MAINE 


A Real Forest Retreat 


located in Northwestern Maine (between 
Rangeley and Moosehead Lakes). 2.000 feet 
elevation: no hay fever. Cabin and central 
dining-room system. Excellent spring water ; 
own Jersey cows and vegetable garden tor 
camp supply. Fly fishing, trout plentiful ; 
excellent hunting. Rates, details, booklets, 
Outlook Travel Burean, a? owner, 

NO. BLACKWELL. 


wi t 1 
MAINE vnontion in the country 
on the open ocean ? Rates $16, $18, $20. 
Louise Spilman, THE BREAKERS, “Vualhsven, Me. 








Massachusetts 


CAMP MORSE. Berkshires 


FOR ADULTS 
On Goose Lake, Lee, Mass. 
Cabins, good beds, home cooked food, boat- 

ing, bathing, fishing, tennis, walks 
MAY MORSE, 203 “West 103d St., N. Y. City. 


Hotels LENOX and 
BRUNSWICK stn 


Write to The Outlook Travel Bureau 
for rates, bookings, and details. 











MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
The Leslie 


A quiet, cozy little house by the sea. Opens 
June 25th. Private baths. Booklet. 23d season. 





IV 
Dr. Reeves’ Nervine 4,27 
institution for the care and treatment of ner- 
vousand mild mental disorders, convalescents 
and elderly people; homelike atmosphere, 
personal care, auto drives, reasonable rates. 


Harriet E. Reeves, M.D., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 





Michigan 


TOURISTS 


Watch For This 


EMBLEM 


The Wayside Inns 

AUTHORIZED Ei Guns display- 

CERTIFIED as os = 

lave een 10r- 

APPROVEO oughly inspected 

for cleanliness and 

sanitation. 

Patronize these 

places for your own 
protection. 

Courteous treat- 

ment and satisfac- 

tory accommoda- 

tions seg ‘ , ‘anteed 
you by the 


TOURISTS WAYSIDE LEAGUE 


8530 Woodward Ave. Detroit, Mich. 








New Hampshire 


BEMIS CAMPS 


OVERLOOKING KIMBALL LAKE 
Near the White Mountains 
The place you always wanted to know about, 
where you could rest and enjoy yourself. 
Boating, bathing, fishing, tennis, horseback 
riding, “fnountain climbing. Nights around 
the camp-tire. Private cabins. 
H. C. BEMIS, South Chatham, N. H. 








A Home AWAY FROM Home 
Chase’s-on-Lake Sunapee 


In the lake and mountain region. Modern 
in its appointments. Loating, bathing, fish- 
ing, hiking, tennis. Home cooking, plenty 
fresh vegetables, milk, cream. Our House is 
Homey and Informal. 

Anna Chase, Hostess. P.0O.Georges Mills, N. H. 





New Jersey 


JENGLESIDE 


= ; Beach Haven, 





The 


The Island ., 
The only resort on the Jersey coast that 
COMBINES perfect bathing, always good 
fishing, with a modern hotel and gives sure 
relief from Hay Fever beside. Booklet. Five 
tennis courts. Opens June 18th. 


R. F. ENGLE, Mgr. 


New York City 


HOTEL BRISTO| 


129-135 W. 48th St., N.Y. 


Evening Dinner and 








Rooms WITH BaTH 
Single — $3--$4--35 Sunday noon . $1.00 
Dotbio-—$5--85--87 Luncheon . 
Special Blue Plate Service in Grill Room 
For comfort, for convenience to all parts of 
the metropolis, for its famous dining ser vice 
come to 0 Hotel Bristol. You’!l fee! ‘‘at home.’ 








53 _ Washington Sq., 
Hotel Judson New York City 
Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts ot 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day aud 
up. European plan $1.50 per day and up. 
‘SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 





New York 


Keene Valley Inn and Cottages 
KEENE VAL 
Adirondack Mise tl sb to S50 per 

















week. 75 rooms. Fresh vegetables. own gar- 
Special rates for Sept. W. W. BLOCK, Prop. 
e 
Blue Mountain House 
tude 2,055 ft.,overlooking beautiful lakes. Out- 
door sports. All conveniences. Excellent +. 
HURRICANE LODGE «ii 
Cottages 
ane IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
SA 2 Cowfortable. homelike. Alti- 
el e tude 1,800 feet. Mxtensive 
=< Valley. Trout tishing. Camp- 
Wa ing. Swimming pool. Golf 
and croquet. Fresh vegetables. Fine dairy. 
Furnished cottages, all improvements. Sep- 
15 to Oct. 1. ‘For further information address 
K.Belknap,Mgr.,HurricaneLodge,Hurricane,EssexCo.,N.Y. 
“Where the Trails Begin”? | Sacandaga 
Adirondacks A camp for the 
ings. Good table. Large living-hall. Cot- 
tages and tents for sleeping. Boats and 
woods. Nights around the campfire. i ~ 
thing comfortable and homelike. CHAS. 
In the Adirondacks 
re dancing, tennis, camp fires. 
Write for booklet and references 


den. Teunis, dancing, golf course two miles. 
One of finest situations in Adirondacks. Alti- 
M. TYLeEk MERw1y, Blue Mountain Lake, N.Y 
aX, Hurricane, Essex Co., N.Y. 
£4 verandas overlooking Keene 

links: mile course 9 well-kept greens. ‘Tennis 
arate suites and single rooins. Open from June 
66 ” 

Roads End” OnLake 
lovers of the out-of-doors. Refined surround- 

canoes. Black bass fishing. Hikes into the 
MEYER, Lake Pleasant, Hamilton Co., N. Y: 
Cottages, tents, fine table. Fishing, boating, 
| aS onaane. Raquette Lake, N. Y. 





DIRONDACKS, The CRATER 
CLUB, Essex-on-Lake-Cham- 
plain. Cottages with central club house 
where meals are served. References Sousizes. 
For circular or infor mation address J 
BURNHAM, 233 Broadway, New York City. 








